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Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


LORENCE is the most fascinating city in the world. 
The dome of Brunelleschi is, as it were, the central 

boss of a shield charged with more wonderful legends than 
any on the mythic shield of Achilles. It is the flower city in 
its name, its emblem, in the blossomed meadows that encircle 
it, and in its campanile, which is a petrified lily, It is the 
city of the artist, the historian, the poet, the merchant, the 
politician, and the saint; there men wrought in metal, in 
marble, and in silk and wool, without darkening the clear sky 
and without defiling their keen spirits by the mere lust of gain. 
Irom the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, Florence was 
the apogee of Europe, and it might even be said of all time, 
Its only rival in all history was that other republic which 
flowered into the city of the violet crown ; but its old age is at 
least more venerable, its beauty more entrancing and penctra- 
ting, and its history less abruptly and completely broken than 
are those of Athens. From the days when Dante wrote his 
“Vita Nuova” until a second Cosmo de’ Medici extinguished 
the liberties of his country, the life of Florence was the most 
vivid, brilliant, and subtle-minded life of any modern State. 
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That keen-willed genius-ridden democracy filled the centuries 
with action, with diplomacy, with commerce, and enchanted 
them with classic learning, the dreams of poets, the glow of 
painting, the purity of sculpture, and the ideals of great 
builders. Would that we could re-people Florence with such 
men as saw the Palazzo Vecchio, the loggia of Orcagna, and 
the Pitti Palace rise in power or beauty—with such scholars as 
Poggio Politiano and Pico of Mirandula, with such artists as 
Lippi, Donatello and Alberti, and with such merchant princes 
as the Pazzi and the Medici. 

Just as the Dome of Santa Maria del [Tiore forms the 
nucleus round which Florence groups itself, so the family of 
the Medici formed the centre of, and gave direction and 
vitality to, one of its most brilliant periods. Like any man of 
modern Manchester, or self-esteeming Newcastle, the Medici 
family laid the foundations of their fortunes in trade. Their 
long pedigee has since of course been discovered, and in the 
last century a curious work called “Mémoires Géncéalogiques de 
la Maison de Médicis,” was published by Mr. Tenhove, a native 
of Holland. But for all historic purposes the family begins tn 
the person of Cosmo de’Medici, who, in addition to being the 
father of the Medici, held the prouder title of Father of his 
Country ; it is, nevertheless, true that Giovanni, the father of 
Cosmo, laid the foundation of the greatness of his descendants 
by the acquisition of great wealth, and by securing the con- 
fidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens; the maxims which, 
carefully followed, raised the house of Medici to the splendour 
which it afterwards enjoyed, are to be found in the charge 
given to his sons on his death-bed by Giovanni: “I die 
content ; leaving you my sons, in affluence and health, and in 
such a station that whilst you follow my example, you may 
live in your native place honoured and respected ; my conduct 
has not given offence to any one; on the contrary I have 
endeavoured to serve all persons to the best of my abilities. 
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I advise you to do the same. With respect to the honours of 
the State, if you would live with security, accept only such as 
are bestowed on you by the laws and favour of your fellow- 
citizens ; for it is the exercise of that power which is obtained 
by violence, and not that which is voluntarily given, that 
occasions hatred and contention.” Giovanni died in 1428. 
After the death of his father, Cosmo supported and increased 
the family dignity. He was urbane towards his equals and 
most generous to the poor; by these means he acquired 
countless friends in all classes of life, and by paying the 
greatest ostensible respect to popular opinion he was able 
to confer either on his own family, or on those whom he 
thought suitable, the first offices of the State. The form of 
government was that of a republic, whose power was centred 
in a council of ten citizens with a chief of the executive called 
a gonfaloniere or standard-bearer. At this period and for long 
afterwards the chiefs of the house of Medici by appearing 
rather to decline than to court the honours bestowed on them, 
and by moderation in the use of them when granted, were 
careful to maintain the character of citizens of Florence and 
servants of the State ; an interchange of reciprocal good offices 
was the only tie between the Florentines and the Medici, 
and they justified the saying of Voltaire in his “ Essai sur les 
Meceurs:” “ No family ever obtained its power by so just a title.” 

After some civic troubles which resulted in the retirement of 
Cosmo to Venice for the space of twelve months, he was 
recalled to Florence, and from this occurrence until his death 
in 1464 he lived in peace and growing wealth. During all 
these years he indulged his natural propensity towards the 
promotion of science and the encouragement of learned men. 
In the latter part of the fourteenth century Boccaccio had 
introduced into Italy the study of the Greek language, and 
during Cosmo’s time the arrival of learned Greeks driven from 
Constantinople by the dread of the Turks gave it fresh impetus ; 
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to these refugees Cosmo gave most liberal protection and 
support. As Cosmo’s tastes led him to take an active part 
in reviving the study and collecting the remains of both 
the Greek and Roman writers, he was able by his wealth and 
his mercantile relations with Europe and Asia to gratify his 
passion beyond any other man ; to this end he implored his 
friends and correspondents, as well as missionaries and preachers 
who travelled into the remotest countries, to search for and 
procure ancient manuscripts in every language and on every 
subject. The situation of the Eastern empire, then attacked 
by the Turks, gave him the chance of obtaining many priceless 
works in the Hebrew, Greek, Chaldaic, Arabic and Indian 
languages. From these beginnings arose the library of the 
Medici ; which after the death of its founder was enriched by 
the efforts of his descendants, and particularly of his grandson 
Lorenzo, and after many vicissitudes has come down to our 
day under the name of the Aidbliotheca Medicco-Laurentiana. 
Cosmo also founded the library of S. Marco, choosing as his 
librarian Tomaso Calandrino, who by his learning and industry 
in a short time raised himself to be Pope Nicholas V., and the 
creator of the Vatican library. In or about the year 1450 
the first printed book appeared in Germany ; the times were 
ripe for the discovery; this means of diffusing their labours 
stimulated the learned to fresh exertions, and in a few years 
the cities of Italy vied with each other in the number and 
perfection of works produced from the press. At this 
wonderful period also architecture, painting and sculpture began 


to revive in Italy, and were encouraged by Cosmo’s wealth 
and appreciation ; in his buildings, on which he spent incredible 
sums, Cosmo principally availed himself of the assistance of 
Michellozzo Michellozzi, and Brunelleschi; Masaccio and 
Filippo Lippi painted for him; Donatello carved in his day 
his bas-reliefs and his St. George; and Ghiberti cast in brass 
the stupendous doors of the Baptistery of St. John. 
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Cosmo had two sons; the elder, Piero, who suffered from 
bad health, was the father of Lorenzo, afterwards called the 
Magnificent, and of Giuliano; and the younger one, Giovanni, 
died young. 

Cosmo died at the age of seventy-five, when his grandson 
Lorenzo was sixteen years old ; we may sum up his character in 
the stately phrases of Gibbon: he was “a Florentine merchant 
who governed the Republic without arms and without a title. 
Cosmo of Medici was the father of a line of princes whose 
name and age are almost synonymous with the restoration of 
learning ; his credit was ennobled into fame; his riches were 
dedicated to the service of mankind ; he corresponded at once 
with Cairo and London ; anda cargo of Indian spices and 
Greek books were often imported in the same vessel.” 

Soon after the death of his grandfather, Lorenzo entered on 
the stage of public life; the infirmities of his father Piero 
rendered sucha coadjutor necessary, more especially as Lorenzo 
had already displayed brilliant talents and untiring industry in 
many directions ; he had already rendered himself conspicuous 
by his poetical talents ; of his proficiency in classical learning 
and in the philosophy then in vogue he had given proofs ; the 
disposition which afterwards gave him a peculiar claim to the 
title of Magnificent had been displayed in his childhood. Hav- 
ing received as a present a horse from Sicily, he sent the giver 
in return a gift of much greater value. On being reproved for 
his profuseness, he said that “ nothing was more glorious than 
to overcome others in acts of generosity.” “ He displayed,” 
says Fabroni, “great liberality towards all, and particularly 
towards the poor, so that nothing affected him more than the 
miseries of others, and he thought nothing more distressing 
than depressed and afflicted worth.” He owed much to the 
care and instruction of his mother Lucretia, who was one of 
the most accomplished women of the age, and distinguished as 


a patroness of learning, and by her own writings. 
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Lorenzo was tall and robust, but laboured from his birth 
under some disadvantages ; his sight was weak, his voice was 
harsh, and he had no sense of smell. In his youth he was 
given to active exercises—to hawking, horsemanship, and 
country sports ; indeed, such was the versatility of his talents, 
that there was hardly a business, amusement, art or science, to 
which they were not at some time applied. Within a short 
time of his entrance into public life, he was able by his 
address to defeat a conspiracy headed by Luca Pitti, against 
the life of his father. It was on the occasion of this triumph 
that Lorenzo said: “He only knows how to conquer who 
knows how to forgive.” 

In 1468, at the age of twenty, Lorenzo contended in a 
tournament and bore away the prize, a helmet of silver, with a 
figure of Mars on the crest; while in another encounter, 
Giuliano had equal success with his brother. These incidents 
gave rise to two of the most celebrated Italian poems of the 
fifteenth century, the “ Giostra of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” by Luca 
Pulci, and the ‘“Giostra of Giuliano de’ Medici,” by Angelo 
Politiano. At the age of twenty-one Lorenzo was called from 
the dreamy delights of writing sonnets and canzoni to an ideal 
mistress, to the dull realities of life by a marriage, negotiated 
by his father, with Clarice, the daughter of Giacopo Orsini of 
the noble Roman family of that name. Piero did not long 
survive the marriage of his son; exhausted by his bodily 
sufferings he died in the month of December, 1469. Of him 
Tiraboschi remarks, that “if he had only been known as the 
father of Lorenzo de’ Medici, it would have been a sufficient 
title to the gratitude of posterity.” On the second day after 
the death of his father, the principal inhabitants of Florence 
called upon Lorenzo and requested him to take upon himself 
the administration of the Republic, in the same manner as his 
grandfather and his father had done before him. Plunged into 
public affairs, Lorenzo did not forget his domestic concerns ; 
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he took the necessary precautions for continuing the lucrative 
commerce of his ancestors. Besides the immense riches the 
family possessed, the ancestors of Lorenzo had in a course of 
thirty-seven years expended in works of public charity or 
utility, the sum of 660,000 florins ; a sum which Lorenzo him- 
self calls incredible, though he gives it his hearty approval. 
Of the particular branch of traffic by which the Medici acquired 
their wealth, little record remains ; much of it doubtless arose 
from the trade which the Florentines in the early part of the 
fifteenth century began to carry on to Alexandria for the pro- 
ductions of the East. In this business the Medici were deeply 
engaged, and the reciprocal presents of rare or curious articles, 
which were exchanged between them and the sultans, suffi- 
ciently indicate their friendly intercourse. A large income 
arose from their numerous farms, and the mines of alum in 
Italy were all the property of, or were rented by, the Medici, 
so that they were able to monopolize the article, and thus to 
render it highly profitable. But probably the principal source 
of the riches of the family came from the banks which they 
had established in the trading cities of Europe. These estab- 
lishments were at times resorted to for pecuniary help by the 
most powerful sovereigns of Europe. 

The condition of Italy at this time, divided as it was into 
many kingdoms and Republics, afforded a wide and dangerous 
held for Lorenzo’s talents in diplomacy ;. shortly after his 
accession to power the conspiracy of the Pazzi, one of the 
noblest families of Florence, which resulted in the death of 
Giuliano and the wounding of Lorenzo himself, brought home 
to him the risks of his high position. This terrible event took 
place in the Church of Santa Maria del Fiore at the very 
moment of the elevation of the Host ; nineteen dagger wounds 
were found on the dead body of Giuliano, who had gone to 
church unarmed ; the attack on Lorenzo was less successful, 
and a wound on the back of his neck was the only result of the 
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attempt upon his life. The people inflicted a just but terrible 
retribution on the conspirators, although Lorenzo exerted all 
his influence to restrain their indignation ; the public grief 
occasioned by the death of Giuliano was alleviated by the joy 
felt in the escape of Lorenzo. All possible methods were 
devised to brand with infamy the perpetrators of the deed ; 
the name and arms of the Pazzi were ordered to be for ever 
suppressed ; all persons contracting marriage with the descend- 
ants of Andrea de’ Pazzi were declared to be under a ban, and 
were prohibited from all offices under the Republic: and the 
ancient ceremony of carrying annually the sacred fire from 
the church of S. Giovanni to the house of the Pazzi was 
abolished. Andrea del Castagno was employed at the public 
expense to represent the persons of the traitors on the walls 
of the palace ; in this picture, the figures, as a mark of infamy, 
were suspended by the feet ; Vasari says that “ this production 
was so satisfactory to the whole city, and particularly to the 
Directors of Paintings, that it occasioned Andrea thenceforward 
to be designated Andrea degli Impiccati (of the hanging men), 
instead of Andrea del Castagno.” Another memorial was 
devised by Antonio Pollajuoli, who struck a medal exhibiting 
the assassination of Giuliano and the attack made upon 
Lorenzo in the ancient choir of the Reparata. 

Lorenzo had incurred the enmity of Pope Sixtus IV.; 
among those executed for complicity in the Pazzi conspiracy 
was the Archbishop of Pisa, while the Cardinal Riario had 
been imprisoned; to appease the anger of the Pope, the 
republic despatched to Rome Donato Acciajuoli, one of its 
most distinguished citizens ; but this measure by no means 
succeeded in its object; Sixtus threatened to send the 
ambassador as a prisoner to the Castle of S. Angelo, and 
proceeded to excommunicate Lorenzo, the officers of State, 
and their immediate successors, declaring them to be incapable 
of receiving or transmitting property by inheritance or will, 
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and prohibiting their descendants from enjoying any ecclesi- 
astical employment. By the same instrument he suspended 
the bishops and clergy of the Florentine territories from the 
exercise of their spiritual functions ; these dignitaries, who 
were not personally implicated in the imputed guilt, retorted 
upon the Pope the epithets which he had poured out against 
them. The Pope also wielded a temporal weapon against 
Lorenzo ; at his instigation the King of Naples sent an envoy 
to Florence to prevail upon the citizens to deliver up the 
person of Lorenzo, or at Icast to banish him frora Tuscany. 
The Florentines refused to comply with the proposition of the 
king, and vowed they would suffer every extremity rather than 
betray a man with whose safety and dignity those of the 
republic were so nearly connected: they directed their Chan- 
cellor, Bartolomeo Scala, to draw up a memorial of the pro- 
ceedings of the conspiracy, in which they plausibly endeavoured 
to show that the conspirators had acted with the privity and 
assent cf the Pope. 

War was now imminent, while at the same time the plague 
appeared in Florence. Several encounters indeed took place, 
but nothing decisive resulted, and the Florentines cheerfully 
assented to a truce of three months, proposed by the Nea- 
politan general. Although by the cessation of hostilities 
the tranquillity of the city was for a time restored, the situation 
of Lorenzo was critical and alarming ; complaints began to be 
heard that the public treasure was exhausted, the commerce of 
the city ruined, and the citizens burdened with taxes ; while 
Lorenzo had the mortification of being told that sufficient blood 
had already been shed. 

Under these circumstances he resolved to adopt a measure 
Which should effectually clese the contest, although at the 
hazard of his life. He determined to secretly quit the city of 
Florence, and to place himself in the hands of Ferdinand, King 
of Naples, his avowed enemy, being resolved either to convince 
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him of the injustice and impolicy of his conduct, and thus induce 
him to agree to a separate peace, or to sacrifice himseif for the 
preservation of his country. This bold undertaking was 
crowned with success; Lorenzo by his abilities, and by his 
munificence to the people of Naples, accomplished his object. 
The conditions of a treaty were agreed upon, and at the end 
of three months Lorenzo left a city to which he came as an 
unprotected stranger, and even as an open enemy, in the 
character of an ally and friend. 

This reconciliation was pleasing neither to the Pope nor to 
the Venetians, who were dissatisfied that a measure of such 
importance should have been adopted without their previous 
concurrence. To no purpose did the Florentines dispatch a new 
embassy to Rome to entreat the clemency of the Pope.  Pre- 
parations were being made to continue the war, when a more 
general alarm took place, which speedily accomplished what 
the intercessions and humiliations of the Florentines might have 
failed in effecting. Mahomet II, the conqueror of Constanti- 
nople, after failing in his attack upon Khodes, made a descent 
upon Italy, captured the city of Otranto, and threatened the 
whole country with devastation and slavery. The armies that 
threatened Florence had to attend to the defence of their own 
country, and the Pope, of his own motion, gave the Florentines 
to understand that on proper submission, he would now listen 
to terms of reconciliation, The Pope received the apologies of 
a Florentine embassy, released the city from the interdict, and 
peace once more reigned in Florence. 

Soon after the termination of hostilities between Sixtus IV. 
and the Republic of Florence, Lorenzo began to unfold those 
comprehensive plans for sccuring the peace of Italy, which 
confer the highest honour on his political life. But before he 
engaged in these important schemes, he was again exposed to 
the danger of assassination. The scene of the intended crime 
was to have been the church of the Carmelites, the day that 
of the Ascension, in the year 1481. The intention was dis- 
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covered, and the intending criminals executed. From this 
time Lorenzo, while lamenting the depravity of the times, 
which rendered such a precaution necessary, always appeared 
in public with a body-guard of friends and adherents. About 
this time, Mahomet II., who had been the scourge of Christen- 
dom for nearly half a century, died, and the disputes between 
his two sons ended in the retirement of the Turks from the 
shores of Italy. 

At the time when the affairs of Italy were tending towards 
peace, Sixtus IV. died. His successor was Innocent VIII. 
whose urbanity and mildness of manners formed a striking 
contrast to the inflexible character of his predecessor. Lorenzo 
learnt with much satisfaction that the new Pope had expressed 
a very favourable opinion of him, and had avowed the intention 
of consulting him on all important occurrences. He therefore 
assiduously improved the occasion which the esteem of Inno- 
cent afforded him, and soon obtained his confidence to 
such a degree as to be entrusted with his most secret trans- 
actions and most important concerns. These fortunate events 
first opened to the Medici the dignities and emoluments of the 
Church, and led the way to that eminent splendour and 
prosperity which the family afterwards experienced. 

The pacific intentions of Lorenzo had to encounter many 
obstacles, and the history of the time is a record of struggles, 
ambitions, and treachery, through all which Lorenzo, by his 
insight and prudence, steered his country in safety, He became 
the arbiter of the dissensions of the smaller States, and though 
Many opportunities presented themselves by which he might 
have enlarged the dominions of Florence, he always rejected 
them, his object being rather to secure what the State already 
possessed than, by aiming at more extensive territory, to 
endanger the whole. So fully did he accomplish his purpose 
that the acute Ludovico Sforza was accustomed to say, “that 
Lorenzo had converted into iron what he found made of glass.” 

The views of Lorenzo were not limited to the boundaries of 
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Italy ; he had at almost every Court envoys and correspondents, 
who gave him early and minute information of every circum- 
stance that might affect the general tranquillity ; for he had 
found that the influence of other European States on the policy 
of his country was daily increasing. Thus, knowing the path 
he had to take, he cautiously removed obstacles that might 
have interfered with his progress, before his opponents knew 
of his intentions, He thus gradually became the balance 
point of the Italian potentates. The external concerns of the 
Republic being thus happily adjusted, Lorenzo applied himself 
to the internal discipline of the Florentine State. As the 
Council of ten was limited both in its numbers and in its 
duration of power, and was thus too completely under the 
control of a democracy, agitated by fear or passion, he recom- 
mended and obtained the establishment of a body of seventy 
citizens, whicn formed a Senate, or Florentine House of Lords, 
which had to finally decide on all the transactions of govern- 
ment both in peace and war. By this means he conferred 
stability on the councils of his native city. 

Florence was now at its highest prosperity. The vigilance 
of Lorenzo had secured it from the apprehension of external 
attacks, and his moderation had extinguished the spirit of 
dissension for which it had been remarkable. The Florentines 
gloried in their illustrious citizen, who held in his hand the fate 
of nations, and who was the admiration of Europe. The 
active spirit of the inhabitants, no longer engaged in con- 
tentions, devoted itself to commerce and the improvement of 
manufactures, The silk and flaxen fabrics made by the 
Florentines were the produce of their own country, but their 
wool was imported from England and Spain, whose inhabitants 
resigned their own advantages, and purchased again, at an 
extravagant price, their own commodities. By forming institu- 
tions for the cultivation of the ancient languages, or the 
discussion of philosophical questions ; by promoting scientific 
study, and by encouraging the useful and ornamental arts, 
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Lorenzo stimulated talent and excited emulation. The pros- 
perity and happiness enjoyed by the Florentines were attributed 
to their true source, and Lorenzo received the reward of his 
labours in the gratitude of his country, and the respect of 
Europe and even of Asia. 

This season of tranquillity is the interval to which Guicciar- 
dini strikingly adverts in the beginning of his history, as being 
“prosperous beyond any other that Italy had experienced 
during the long course of a thousand years: when the whole 
extent of that beautiful and fertile country was cultivated, and 
exalted, not only in the number and riches of its inhabitants, 
but in the magnificence of its princes, in the splendour of many 
superb and noble cities, and in the residence and majesty of 
religion itself. MAbounding with men eminent in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, skilled in every honourable science and 
every useful art, it stood high in the estimation of foreign 
nations, which extraordinary felicity several circumstances 
contributed to preserve, but, among the rest, no small share 
of it was ascribed to the industry and virtue of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici.” 

It is, alas! to be regretted that these prosperous days were 
of such short duration. Like the calm that precedes a tempest, 
they were hardly enjoyed before they were past. The early 
death of Lorenzo dissolved the splendid vision of peace and 
prosperity of which the nations had but a glimpse. We must 
reserve for a future article the story of his domestic life, of the 
elevation of his son to the Pontificate as Leo X., and of the 
death of Lorenzo. Some account of the splendid development 
of the Arts under the fostering care of Lorenzo must also be 
given. The age of Leonardo and of Michel Angelo was the 
noontide of the Renaissance; it was the age, too, of Savonarola, 
and of a galaxy of powerful spirits. As we read their history, 
our admiration grows for the people of that favoured country, 
“Ch Appenin parte, cl mar circonda,e P Alpe.” 

BERNARD WHELAN. 
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Sketching for Ladies. 


N nothing has taste and knowledge improved so much of 
late years as in the general estimate of what constitutes 

art suitable for ladies. We have by this time forgotten the 
horrors of our grandmothers’ young days—the painting on 
velvet, the soft, garish things which were done on rice-paper, 
the innumerable processes, one more perfect than another as 
the antithesis of art, to which feminine fingers were then de- 
voted. But, even a generation nearer, things were not ata 
high standard. Fantastic processes were happily abandoned, 
and honest water-colour was in use, but copying was universal. 
It was hardly possible to express a certain admiration for 
something in a portfolio of a girl’s sketches without hearing the 
chilling apology, “ But it is a copy, you know.” Work from 
and work from the living model especially 
ever practised, although the former at least was, by a sort of 
tradition, counted in the routine of feminine accomplishments. 
The change has been great and satisfactory. Far fewer school- 
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cirls learn to draw now than formerly, for the good reason that 
the follies which once took the place of real drawing, and which 
required no kind of talent, being abolished, only real artistic 
capacity is attracted to the study of art, or can possibly 
succeed in it. 

When we speak of “ Sketching for Ladies,” we do not intend 
to make any arbitrary distinction between the work to be pro- 
duced by men and that of women. The difference—the unavoid- 
able difference—lies in the facilities for its production ; and 
this difference is all against the weaker sex. They are heavily 
handicapped—a matter in which there is no redress, for it 
would hardly be desirable that women’s work should be judged 
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with indulgences and allowances ; nor, we feel bound to add, 
are there signs of prevalent injustice in that direction. We 
disclaim all separation of masculine and feminine art, but it is 
certain that while women continue to be in a measure influenced 
by delicate physical powers, and more or less hampered by 
habits of dress—and these things will probably continue a 
tout jamais—art for ladies must be in a thousand respects a 
different thing from art for men. 

The object of sketching seems principally to be to take 
Nature unawares. She makes a kind of rendezvous with the 
artist whose object is a serious easel picture, the result of de- 
liberate studies, and intended to represent at leisure a well- 
known and well-understood effect, a legitimately composed 
scene, involved in a certain repose of habit and familiarity. 
But she has to be followed by the sketcher into her nooks and 
corners, into her unconventional moods, her whims, her acci- 
dents, her transitory passages of colour, light, and sentiment ; 
the sketcher keeps Nature in chase, so that his work is joyfully, 
delightfully arduous, and his reward is to catch many a beauty 
in its flight. A woman’s sympathy, fineness of feeling, and 
delicacy of mind peculiarly fit her for the spiritual in art. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that, while few women are 
very successful as professed landscape-painters—the size and 
gravity of such undertakings being somewhat apt to daunt 
them—a great crowd of unknown ladies, who would not other- 
wise be suspected of high artistic attainments, sketch exquisitely, 
with intelligence, taste, and charm ; all the love of Nature which 
is in every natural woman’s character finding its expression 
through art. 

Probably no one who has not tried to sketch knows the 
infinite movement which passes through animate and inanimate 
things at all times. The most quiet to the passing glance are 
the most invariably in motion. Among these there are no 
Sreater deceivers than the little clouds or cumuli which change 
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and fade on an evening sky imperceptibly, but unrestingly ; 
children sitting at quiet play at a cottage door ; horses enjoying 
a peaceful holiday at grass; or slow cows, meditating knee- 
deep in meadow flowers. None of these creatures will sit for 
their portraits for the fraction of a moment. Inanimate Nature 
impresses the artist as a long unresting procession of hours, of 
lichts, of shadows, winds, waves, clouds, and weathers ; the 
church tower is immovable, but over it passes the shifting 
daylight with its hundred colours. Yet, even so, architectural 
drawing offers the stablest models. Norcan anything be better 
worth doing than a charming natural effect to which is added 
the local interest of a Rhine tower, a Genoese belfry, a Cam- 
pagna ruin. Women, however, frequently fail in accuracy to 
fact; and it is surprising how true or how false the sketchiest 
architectural drawing can Le, according to the greater or lesser 
amount of accuracy—of intelligent accuracy—in the artist’s 
intention. We should recommend all who choose these subjects 
to submit their work to a professional architect ; he will tell 
them how rare is the amateur’s truth to line and construction, 
and nevertheless how important and how valuable. A little 
technical knowledge of the subject is, indeed, never lost ; the 
merest sketch of a group of trees, of a tract of shrubland, of 
a flowering field, is essentially the truer for an intelligence of 
what we may call the outward facts of botany. Not long ago, 
avery great artist, Mr. Millais, painted an elaborate garden 
scene, conspicuous among the flowers of which was a four- 
petalled wild rose. Such a mistake as this betrays carelessness 
of one of the most familiar facts of sylvan Nature. In 
Chaucer's, in Spenser’s, or in Herrick’s days, there was far less 
said than there is now about an esthetic love of Nature ; but if 
England had then possessed a great artist, he would have 
painted his wild roses with five petals as infallibly as a hand 
with five fingers. 

We do not require severe scientific technical studies from a 
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lady sketcher. It would not improve her art, as, unless she 
possessed altogether exceptional sclf-command and tact, such 
knowledge might show itself more or less obtrusively. The 
indispensable rules of perspective are not difficult to acquire, 
while a mastery of geometry would entail the serious labour of 
years. And we would not counsel any sketcher to neglect the 
necessary rules, trusting to an eye which may be playing strange 
tricks, while to herself it seems infallible. David Roberts, one 
of the greatest architectual draughtsmen England ever pro- 
duced, worked with comparatively little knowledge of per- 
spective; but his is an extraordinary case, which proves 
nothing but his own exceptional abilities. 

It is now generally allowed by all who best love art, that 
most objects give a subject for a sketch. In our opinion the 
simpler, wilder, less composed a scene, the more eminently 
sketchable. A flat moorland, having the great advantage of 
all flat countries—a wide extent of sky—is in many ways an 
ideal sketching ground. Here the artist is relieved from the 
difficulty of treating too much positive green; a landscape of 
tender mixed colour harmonizes with any sky that may chance 
to overarch it, blue or grey, or mixed white cloud and dun. 
Nor are the customary figures by any means necessary or 
desirable. A landscape painter’s figures are almost always 
poor; a lady sketcher’s figures are generally deplorable—so 
grotesque in their badness, indeed, that they very often throw 
ridicle on what would otherwise be a good drawing. Such 
additions are best omitted—happy peasants without any centre 
of gravity, who skim the roads in a slanting position, and 
horses and mules who seem to stand a little way above the 
ground—for it is characteristic of ladics’ figures that they 
cannot stand or sit, or lie with any effect of weight. We 
especially recommend to women the study of skies ; nowhere will 
they find richer repayment, and no branch of landscape art has 
been more neglected in England since the days of David Cox, 
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But how to smooth the difficulties in the way of lady 
sketchers ? Advice as to the ewstheties of the art docs not 
tend to remove the thousand and one plagues which besct the 
feminine artist in her search for subjects over moor, hill, or 
shingly beach. With regard to sketching in oils, half the 
difficulties of the apparatus have been removed by the invention 
of a small paint-box, containing all necessary materials, and a 
slide in which the little painted panel can be safely carried. 
As to camp stools and sketching easels, several most ingenious 
and portable little contrivances in this way have been invented 
of late, but the inventors have always thoughtlessly adapted 
them for men alone. None of the most commodious can be 
used by ladies, unless they are enthusiastic enough to follow 
Rosa Bonheur’s example as to attire. For very smail sketches 
no easel is needed with the Fortuny box, and in this case the 
simpler the camp-stool the better. Our countrywomen have, 
happily, learnt the art of dressing compactly—an art, we would 
hint, which they would do well not to carry to extreme degrees 
when sketching abroad. Fortunately, however, English lady 
artists are no longer the bywords for dowdiness which they were 
a few years ago. We would warn all, especially the delicate, 
that it is hardly possible to be too warm at their work. The 
inaction is so excessively chilling, that the artist and her sister 
who joins her after a brisk walk will feel the temperature in a 
very different manner. Besides a good stock of warm and 
neat garments she will need an ample stock of patience and 
good humour to guard her equanimity during the incessant 
annoyances of the onlookers, who, unless she chooses the 
remotest sketching-grounds, will follow her with unwearied 
persecutions. 

In all countries she will be the object of the same undesirable 
curiosity. The Germans she will find the rudest, the Italians 
the noisiest ; sometimes her tormentors will keep at a convenient 
distance, giving her at least elbow-room and a chance of seeing 
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her subject ; sometimes, especially in the Rhine villages, they 
will press on her so that she cannot sce or move or breathe. 
At such times it is to be hoped that she has a male protector, 
patient enough to watch at her side, or else willing to return 
periodically from short rambles, to strike a certain awe into the 
unruly little mob. Italian peasants differ greatly; no lady 
will ever be in the least annoyed in any part of Tuscany, nor, 
indeed, in the Lombard plains, where gentleness and con- 
sideration are universal ; but among the hills in the remoter 
parts of Piedmont the people are sometimes exceedingly bar- 
barous. The serious and ascetic Bretons often pass a stranger 
by without notice, and it is the same in parts of the west of 
Ireland, where the people are too sad, or at least too crave, to 
take much interest in the freaks of a tourist. 

But none of these smaller difficulties—not the gnat of 
will 


succeed in spoiling the pleasure of the sketcher from Nature. 


England, the mosquito of Italy, nor the universal flea 





She, of all her party, enjoys her summer the most, has pleasanter 
and more vivid memories of the lovely scenes of the world, 
and will recur to them the oftenest in after days. 


ALICE OLDCASTLE. 
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The Coming Architecture. 


I we now proceed to look a little more closely into the future, 
we have to account for three styles at present in use in 
England. First, there is the customary style of Modern Europe ; 
secondly, the Revived Gothic, or the style of Mediaval Eurepce ; 
and thirdly, a certain popular and local mode which I say 
differs from both but takes after both, essentially a minor-art 
style, and obviously transitional, prompting us already to ask 
ourselves what is, fourthly, to follow for a permanency ? 

In the first place, let us take the Gothic. Now the Gothic 
Revival—which, as I have ajready said, was a return to the 
whole artistic system of the grand Mediaval church—/ar 
crveellence the church of the imagination—so far as its eccle- 
siastical purpose extended, has not by any means exhausted 
itself. Architects of the type of Mr. Butterfield on the one 
hand, and of Mr. Pearson on the other, have, I think, a long 
career before them still—that is to say, Gothic churches show 
no sign of losing their popularity in England yet. But in 
municipal and domestic work the case is different, and the 
secular Gothic having culminated in the London Law Courts, 
has surrendered its claims for ever. But let me put the case 
in another way. The movement of national sentiment which 
and in its particular form, I 





produced the Gothic Revival 
observe once more, it was peculiar to England, other nations being 
mere imitators—was partly ecclesiastical and partly social. It 
was the social phase of it which operated in 1834 in the demand 
that the new Houses of Parliament should be designed in what 
was called “ Gothic or Elizabethan.” This was for the sake of 
archeology. Up to that date, and long after, when new 
churches were built in so-called Gothic, this also was not 
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for any reason properly ecclesiastical, but on archeological 
cround alone. The ecclesiastical motive, however, was all this 
time developing itself, chiefly in the Universities ; and in due 
course it came before the general public the rise and pro- 
cress of a powerful theological party. Now we are not 
theologians here, but artists; and the way in which we 
have to look at this very remarkable social phenomenon is, I 
think, to regard it as an inevitable artistic reform, using the 
term in a very wide sense. It was the introduction of the 
infinite artistic element, or poetic element, into the English 
Church, as opposed to a dull and dismal Philistinism which 
had been in possession of it for many generations. We were 
to have for the future artistic music, artistic decoration, artistic 
ceremonial, artistic architecture, and, as I venture to add, 
artistic doctrine and discipline. This, I may safely affirm, is 
the harmless way in which the people at large have always 
looked at the case ; and it is especially proved to be so by the 
circumstance that even the Nonconformists and the Scotch 
Presbyterians have accepted the new system as far as they 
could. I need not remind you how earnestly it was embraced 
by English architects ; in fact, we may say that architecture 
has been almost the helm of the enterprise, answering to every 
call with a readiness of resource for which English genius may 
justly claim the lasting admiration of the artistic world. It is 
the ecclesiastical Gothic, therefore, as the style of artistic 
religion, that I regard to be the only natural or historical form 
of the Revival. That it has taken a strong hold upon the 
affections of the people cannot be doubted, and I scarcely care 
to ask you to fix a period for the duration of its popularity. 
Like all other manifestations of sentiment, it must in time give 
way to something new ; but let us hope at least that it may be 
something better rather than worse. Looking again at the 
influence of the minor arts, it must be borne in mind that, 
as they stand in practice, they owe almost all their present 
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importance in England to their revivification by means of 
ecclesiastical architecture ; so that, if it should be through the 
minor arts that the coming style of architecture is to be deter- 
mined, there seems to be no reason why this should affect our 
revived ecclesiastical Gothic otherwise than by the continued 
amelioration of its sometimes too masculine manners, an effect 
which is not by any means to be discouraged. 

As regards, in the next place, the exact position amongst us 
of the general modern European mode, from which the French, 
the Italians, and even the Germans have never swerved, as we 
have done—except in mere superficial imitation of ourselves— 
I have only to repeat what I have already said, that we cannot 
help returning to it, and that, indeed, we are already so doing. 

Turning now to our third manifestation—the so-called Queen 
Anne—I think one motive which lies at the root of it may be 
thus described. Secular Gothic had for its principal basis the 
element of picturesquencss ; it was, indeed, frequently desig- 
nated the Picturesque style, as thus distinguished in spirit from 
the Classic style or style of repose. When, therefore, it was 
found that municipal buildings and private dwelling-houses 
designed in this manner, unless all authenticity were expressly 
sacrificed, proved to be unacceptable to the ordinary feeling of 
the day, and that, in fact, English common-sense, while admir- 
ing the picturesque greatly, pronounced against the practical 
inconvenience of obsolete forms and arrangements, it was neces- 
sary to find something to take the place for atime of the 
rejected style, without surrendering the picturesque character. 
Mr. Norman Shaw and his colleagues have accomplished this 
end, as I think, successfully ; and it was done by means of the 
subsidiary art of what I will venture to call sketchmenship. 
The Gothicists had become enthusiastic sketchers ; Street was 
the very prince of sketchmaking out of doors; in fact, archi- 
tectural sketching of the picturesque order was found to be the 
forte of Englishmen, bringing out in all its force the rough- 
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and-ready national preference for experimental study instead 
of philosophical. So what was done was to make sketches of 
a new class of picturesque old buildings, not necessarily pure 
Gothic, or not even Gothic at all. I amafraid I must say that 
the specimens selected turned out generally to be Dutch. In 
a word, with the help of the good-natured name of Queen 
Anne, whose reign coincided sufficiently well with the use of a 
kind of Dutch art in England, there was at length brought about 
a certain popularity for red brick buildings with features neither 
Gothic nor Classic, but quaintly pleasing, and, so to speak, of 
a sort of old English type. Nothing could be better suited for 
such an occasion. The recent development of the minor arts, 
morcover, was fully recognized ; for Dutch art and drac-d-brac 
are never far apart. And so the Queen Anne architects are 
making a very good innings, and just now are doing better and 
better work daily, although no doubt still leaving room for 
improvement. Some of the drawings of interiors more par- 
ticularly, which are produced under names unknown to most of 
us, seem to me to evidence a degree of manual dexterity which 
ought to tell upon the artistic handling of a higher class of 
architectural style when the time comes. 

What, then, is this higher style to be? I can only suppose, 
as I have said, that it might be the standard Renaissance in 
some form or other. We may now ask, therefore, whether 
England is to insist upon producing any modification of it to 
suit her own national character; and here a very interesting 
point comes into view. It is said that, in the history of modern 
intellectual development, the two races which occupy Europe, 
the Latin and the Teutonic, stand in this relation to each other, 
that the Latins initiate what the Teutons perfect. The more 
imaginative genius of the French and the Italians, that is to 
say, having its function in the origination of almost all great 


discoveries, it is the more practical scientific power of the 
Germans and English that assumes the task of their develop- 
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ment. If this be true with reference to the arts, England in 
the coming generation may be destined to take the lead of even 
France ; and I for one have no objection to look this possibility 
fairly in the face. Already the Ecclesiastical Gothic of Eng- 
land in our own day may certainly hold up its head beside any- 
thing that France has done; and perhaps in the coming 
Renaissance we may find ourselves no less able to compete with 
our gifted neighbours. Bright and joyous as the French Renais- 
sance always is, there may be a certain vigour of manliness 
reserved for the English, which, in an age of increasing manliness 
and increasing English influence, shall accomplish unexpected 
results, It is of little use to speculate about the mere details of 
one academical style or another, and the introduction of this 
class of features, and the rejection of that, as if personal 
authority were to govern the course of events ; natural law will 
have its way in this as in all else, and if English intellectual 
enterprise is to be fairly challenged to accomplish an adaptation 
of the somewhat hard-worked forms of the Italian-European, I 
do not see why in the next century an Enelish-Luropean style 
should not take the lead throughout the world. 

Let us further inquire what is the present drift of English 
architectural sentiment in the abstract. The Mediaval roman- 
ticism which a few years ago was the dominant feeling has 
recently been disappearing with such a strange rapidity that it 
seems almost doubtful whether the secular. Gothic party have 
not deserted to the enemy in a body. Now, I confess I should 
be sorry if this were really so; because I think the peculiar 
artistic enthusiasm which actuated Pugin, Scott, Street, and 
Burges, cannot well be dispensed with for some time to come. 
No doubt a new enthusiasm will spring up; but the Queen 
Anne movement is not such a thing ; it is an impulse of a much 
more feeble and evanescent character. The attitude which is 
assumed by the somewhat mysterious organization of ‘“ The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings” seems for a 
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moment now and then to be all that is left of the Gothic 
enthusiasm ; but on closer acquaintance this impression is not 
confirmed. For it declines emphatically to be considered 
representative of Gothic alone, or, indeed, we may say, of 
Gothic at all. Its object is not even artistic, but historical ; 
to preserve what is left of the past in the most indiscriminate 
way ; whether good or bad, old or new, preserve it all, so that 
the reverie of the wayfarer may have not only something 
authentic, but everything veritable to dwell upon, even when the 
light of life, perhaps never a very bright light, has quite gone out. 
This, I need scarcely repeat, is not an enthusiasm of art, indeed, 
scarcely one of archeology ; and it has become identified with 
architecture only because buildings are the most conspicuous 
relics for such a form of patriotic reverence. I may add, 
moreover, that the influence of archzology itself upon archi- 
tecture seems within the last few years to have given way ; 
and I think this is to be regretted too, inasmuch as our arche- 
ologists, like our old antiquarians the Dilettanti, if only as 
matter of prestige, brought the element of learning into pro- 
minent connection with our noble work. The minor art 
architecture of to-day exhibits again in these respects its con- 
formity with the South Kensington principle, which, in making 
art a thing of popular skill, and not of academical knowledge, 
widens the ground that is cultivated, but at the expense neces- 
sarily of the depth of cultivation. That our present age is one 
of superficiality in many other matters besides this, is a well- 
established fact ; and I am not sure that it is to be regretted ; 
for if we can see that the ficld of art, as actually enjoyable by 
the multitude of us, is thus being extended so largely, we may 
well be content to let the learning reappear in its own way and 
at its own time, 

But there is another point to be noticed here—namely, the 
way in which the architectural arts are being controlled and 
even directed by the artifices of draughtsmanship, or sketch- 
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manship, regarded as a delightful, but delusive, sleight of hand, 
In the minor arts of decoration, such as glass-painting, carving, 
painted ornament, and so on, it is easy to see that clever 
drawing is in a great measure the essence of the artistic mani- 
festation ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in the 
now very pleasant work of furniture design, when in the hands 
of architects, the same clever drawing is fully accepted in the 
same way ; and, as matters go, it is but a step in the style of 
the moment from furniture to building. Our architecture has 
thus come to be sketch-designed and sketclry, careless and 
vague in detail ; a thing of scene-painting, picturesque at any 
price, restless and not necessarily anything else ; exceedingly 
clever on paper, and, when carefully carried out, pretty and 
piquant in execution, but greatly wanting in the nobler qualities. 
I do not suppose, however, that this will last long ; and, even 
before the so-called Queen Anne modc itself gives way, we may 
expect, I hope, to see a more careful manipulation of the model- 
ling becoming universal ; indecd it is already making progress. 

Another matter of sentiment to be noted is the abatement 
of that cynical pocticism which was introduced by Mr. 
Ruskin. I never could understand why this exquisite dream- 
painter should have ever taken up such a subject as archi- 
tecture, except for the indomitable courage of the thing ; 
but there can be no doubt that his visionary doctrines—and 
the more visionary necessarily the more vague—have had a 
great effect in helping what was weak English art to conquer 
strong English Philistinism ; and, if this involved a certain 
amount of inconvenient romancing when applied to the 
practical work of architects, such a result might be expected 
to appear, and the effect of the medicine must be allowed 
to wear off by degrees. At all events, now that the artistic 
spirit has taken possession of us, we need not grudge our 
thanks to the influence, perhaps upon the public mind more 
than upon the professional, of the writings of Ruskin. 
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But we have nevertheless still to face the fact that in 
high places in England a new Philistinism has been for 
many years acquiring a certain force—indeed for thirty years 
—an influence antagonistic both to architecture and to archi- 
tects. The building of the Houses of Parliament in a Gothic 
style was no sooner fairly under way, than the common sense 
of the more utilitarian order of men connected with the Legis- 
lature revolted against it as an anachronism, The architect of 
the structure, even if he himsclf had been at first of the same 
opinion, had of course to take all the blame; and, when the 
edifice came at length to be occupied, there was a cry raised of 
inconvenience and incongruousness, which has been kept up 
ever since. In course of time, when the son of the great archi- 
tect, thinking he had acquired by his father’s bequest the 
position of hereditary successor, came into collision with Mr. 
Ayrton, and was ruthlessly defeated by that champion of the 
Philistines, backed by the unsympathetic logic of the courts of 
law, it would be idle to affect not to see that the pretensions 
of architects—the Prime Minister himsclf had to say they 
were untenable—had come to be seriously distrusted, The 
immediate effect of it was that the Government determined to 
dispense with outside architects by making use of the officials 
of the Department of Public Works ; and it is still understood 
that this rule is practically in force for a permanency. The 
charges made against the profession on this ground are shortly 
these :—That convenience and economy are sacrificed to monu- 
mental appearance, and that the severe character of the com- 
mercial contract with the builder is tampered with by the 
introduction of extras. Upon these questions I need only 
Observe that the most successful architects in England from 
time immemorial—I do not say the most artistic—will be 
found to have been the most mercantile in their manners ; and, 
secondly, that the artistic element in architecture is not recog- 
nized by law, or recognizable in any way by the legal mind. I 
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may also point out that the typical fnglish gentleman—and 
typical English legislator—is a person whose ideas of building 
are still of primitive simplicity, and that his impression of an 
architect’s business is equally devoid of sentimental considera- 
tions. But I do not consider that the so-called unpopularity 
of architects goes really deeper than this; and if any architect 
who happens to obtain Government employment—scarccly ever 
a desirable thing, by the way—will condescend to bring his 
ambition down to the practical level of his private business, and 
to doeverything in strictly commercial form, there is no reason 
why he should not give satisfaction. 

One word more must be said here upon the influence of com- 
petitions. Looking at the eagerness with which these contests 
are entered upon, the disregard of commercial calculation that 
is manifested even by the leaders of the profession, and the 
unseemly bickering that invariably results, how is it to be 
expected that such men as are at the head of public affairs ina 
commonwealth of commercial common-sense like ours should 
regard either architecture or architects with due respect ? The 
logical conclusion obviously is that the designs which are so 
freely offered for nothing must be worth nothing, and that the 
men who are so ready to work for nothing must be taken at their 
own valuation. Nevertheless, although I believe it is almost 
invariably the case that it is not the proprietors that call fora 
compctition for their own sake, but the architects who virtually 
solicit permission to compete against each other, I am afraid, 
in speculating upon the future of the profession, we must expect 
this practice of competing to increase rather than diminish. 
Sooner or later, however, some check must be put upon it, 
either by the good sense of the public, or by a feeling of shame 
on the part of the architects themselves: up to the present 
moment I do not see that any effective steps whatever have 
been taken towards that end. Still, on the other hand, I can- 
net but frankly acknowledge the opinion that, without the 
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peculiar artistic exercise and enterprise which competitions 
induce, English architecture could not possibly have done all 
it has done during the last half century. I chiefly object to 
the great waste the practice occasions, not only in money, but 
in time, temper, and character. 

I may now say a few words—still keeping to the artistic 
view of my subject—upon the position of architects in respect 
of business. I need not repeat in any way what I have said 
of the advancing popularity of minor-art architecture, and the 
increasing competency of our architects to deal with it. But 
what of the still more rapidly increasing numbers of the men 
who have to live by it? And what is the state of their 
organization ? 

In the first place I may express my opinion that the Institute 
of Architects, established now fifty years ago under circumstances 
very different from those of the present day, does not display 
either the vigour or the intelligence which the service of the 
profession requires, whether we look to the interests of the art 
or to those of the artists. It is to be hoped that something 
may be done in that quarter before long; but it must take 
time; thirty years hence, at any rate, the Institute, we may 
safely say, ought to be much more earnestly devoted to the 
practical utilities of art than it is now. 

The Royal Academy, also, if architectural art is to retain its 
connection with it much longer, must, I venture to suppose, 
enlarge its views of the minor arts considerably ; and here I 
think we may fortunately expect to see both painters and 
sculptors entering into the matter with understanding as well 


as with sincerity. 
Turning next to the educational question, we find that 


examination tests are becoming the order of the day; but 
whether, in respect of architecture, the introduction of artistic 
design into the programme can be accomplished, scems still to 
be matter of doubt. That some kind of academica! diploma 
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for art architectural in its expanding form must, however, 
sooner or later, be contrived, both to conciliate the artist and 
to mect a public demand, can scarcely be matter of doubt. 

A. circumstance that must not be overlooked is the still- 
increasing employment of professional architects all over the 
country, which, looking at the sum total, is so far encouraging, 
even if individual instances of dissatisfaction are numerous. 
Not many years ago there were but few architects of really 
sood position, except in London and the larger provincial 
towns. Now the smaller towns, and some that are almost 
villages, are occupied by practitioners who are frequently quite 
equal to their metropolitan brethren in skill. The pupils also 
of provincial men have in some instances better work passing 
through their hands than those who are in average London 
offices; and thanks to a study of the photo-lithographic 
illustrations of the professional journals, their draughtsmanship 
is often of quite as high an order as the best in London. All 
this points to a condition of things in the near future through- 
out England in which men architecturally educated are to do a 
vast amount of good art-work in one way or another, and 
therefore in many ways. Consequently, when I hear the 
question asked, as I often do, what is to become of the 
increasing host of young architectural pupils, my answer is 
that they will be drafted off more and. more before long into 
the service of many charming arts. For there is a certain 
peculiar characteristic in architectural training—namely, the 
habitude of constructional design—which, even while as yet 
not so devoid of the old make-believe as we could wish, 1s 
still expressly calculated to prepare the mind for that associa- 
tion of the superficial with the substantial which becomes the 
most essential charm in all formative and ornamental art when 
once publicly understood, and which the mere counting-house 
designer acquires, if at all, under great disadvantages. 

Another point of importance in our prospect of the next 
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ceneration of architects is the work connected with so-called 
engineering construction. Perhaps the most regrettable weak- 
ness of English architects at the present time, in point of 
dignity, is their want of that higher scientific skill which they 
allow engineers to monopolize. To give a familiar instance, it 
is quite common for an architect of eminence, when he happens 
to have ironwork of any magnitude to deal with, to hand it 
over altogether to an engineer to design, like a solicitor 
employing counsel to draft a deed. Now this is to be regretted. 
The reason for the practice obviously is that there is no 
sufficient current of such work passing through the architect's 
own hands to keep him up to it, and that he therefore must 
call in a specialist who does nothing else. It would be useless, 
and indeed unfair, to reject such an argument; but what I 
want you to do is to consider what a far superior position the 
architectural profession would occupy if it were publicly under- 
stood that they did all such work for themselves, even if the 
fact went no further than this—that the aid came from a 
specialist architect, and not from an engineer. Still looking at 
art, what I should like to see is an architecturally educated 
man designing such a thing as the most advanced ironwork, 
and introducing true architectural art into it as his design went 
on. Otherwise, if one of these two kindred professions has to 
callin the specialist aid of the other, why should it not be the 
engineering constructor who calls in the architectural designer ? 
Why should all our building operations of the so-called, and 
improperly so-called, engineering order-— viaducts, bridges, 
great roofs, railway stations, piers, embankments, and much 
more—be left barren and unfruitful of grace because the 
designers of them, professing nothing of the artistic spirit 
themselves, assume that it has no connection with their worl: ? 
Here, I would fain hope, we may see another sphere of 
business, and indeed one of vast importance and grandeur, 
Opening out in the next generation to the English architect. 
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To conclude, in answering for yourselves the question what 
is to be the position of English architecture, let us say, thirty 
years hence, I invite you simply to regard the profession as 
one that has been advancing during a corresponding period of 
the immediate past in a certain direction and at a certain pace 
which a retrospect of recent history such as I have offered 
seems to indicate clearly enough, and then to follow forward 
the same line at an increasing rate of evolution. If the next 
thirty years should do as much as the last fifty have done, then 
it becomes easy to understand that the process of development 
would have to cover as much ground as has been covered since 
the time of the foundation of our Institute and the inception of 
the design of the new Houses of Parliament, in the old- 
fashioned reign of King William the Fourth. We do not 
require to imagine the occurrence of any catastrophe ; but the 
change produced upon the face of our art and our profession 
must undoubtedly be great, and perhaps may be greater than 
any argument such as mine suggests. Tor, during the last 
fifty years, Dilettantism has gone down before the Romanticism 
of the Gothic Revival ; and this in its turn has at length given 
place, after adding a very glorious chapter to the history of the 
art. The old Philistinism of the Georges has been vanquished 
by the South Kensington movement, as a movement of the 
people; and a new Philistinism has arisen, which has to be 
vanquished, and will be, in due time. The empty conventional 
formulas of the academical arts have been vigorously assailed 
by the new non-academical substantial facts, and the minor 
arts are already so far triumphant before the common-sense of 
england that architecture itself has taken service in their 
cause, and a great deal for the better if a little for the worse. 
In these campaigns the whole lives of such great men as Pugin 
and Barry, Scott and Street, have been expended, and the task 
of great writers like Ruskin and Fergusson exhausted. Cole 
has passed through his long and busy, masterly and masterful 
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career. The genial influence of Prince Albert, infinitely 
beneficial to the artistic sentiment, has already survived his 
own august life for three-and-twenty years. This artistic 
sentiment has for the first time spread all over our country 
one of the kindliest graces of the splendid Victorian age; and 
Kngland is now ready to enter upon a new chapter of her 
magnificent history, not, let us hope, with arms in her hands, 
whether for conquest or defence, but with the fruits of science 
and the flowers of art. And possibly—indeed, I venture to 
think not improbably—it may be the destiny of England at a 
period by no means remote, in the development of the 
advancing scheme of Anglo-Saxon civilization, to assume a 
leadership—such as she already possesses in so much besides— 
in the illustrious art which it is the pride and the joy of 
architects to represent. 
ROBERT KERR. 
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Kking Cophetua’s Queen. 


ERE shall we stay. The terrace walk is cool; 
Yonder thy palace towers rise silver-clear ; 
From the dim city, grey and beautiful, 
Snatches of song we hear. 


‘Tis a dream city, stretching fair and wide ; 
Surely mine eyes have seen it in a dream— 
So, with frail spires transfigured, glorified, 
In a last late rose gleam. 


So, were the hill’s brows touched with solemn gold, 
So, kingly purpled lay their flanks at rest; 

The blue small lakes in those grey arms are cold 
Like flowers on a dead breast. 


So, in a trailing glory passed the sun 
To lands of spice and odours whence he came ; 
The far faint hyacinth pastures gloom to dun 
Where late his feet were flame. 


And the night comes with misty glimmering feet 
Wet from pale waterways, in some cool world, 
Shadowed and still ; and where her heart doth beat 

A crescent moon lies curled. 


Lovely large stars are in her dewy hands, 
Lilies are these she scatters as she goes, 

The pale high flowers—her lush dark meadow lands 
Are blooming with their snows. 


Sweet blows the wind— Ah love! the night is sweet 
Because thy fair dusk face looks down on me ; 
Lover and lord and king! low at thy feet 
Were a meet place to be. 
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Not on thy breast. Oh wonderful grave eyes ! 
That drew me all my days to this one day, 

Lighting my feet to thy love’s mysteries 
Through moonless nights and grey. 


I kiss these hands, that brought to one forlorn 
Thy strong love’s frankincense and gold and myrrh 
Making her rich, and filled with oil and corn 


The empty heart of her. 


Love! I had thirst, and thou hast given to me 
Thy life’s red wine-cup for my full delight, 

I am grown strong, and fair exceedingly 
In my beloved’s sight. 


Surely thy Kingliness my brow hath crowned ; 
Thy love’s rare mantle, with its golden sheen 

And purple wrought with lilies, wraps me round, 
Robing me like a queen. 


This day when thy hands crowned me I was proud, 
And paled no whit, nor shook, nor fell to tears, 
Seeing but thee through rush of waters loud 
That surged about mine ears. 


Thy courtiers smiled to see the beggar girl, 

An hour's queen, bear herself so queenly-wise, 
I did not see them glint in rose and pearl— 

I only saw thine eyes. 


Ah, my fair King! these light lords could not know 
How thy love’s power hath made me fair and great, 
How that thine arms have raised me high enow 
IXven for thine own estate. 
Love } 1s 1t years or days since first thy call 
Found me, with folded flowers and sleeping birds, 
Dreaming in a grey dawn-world, mystical, 
And waked me with sweet words ? 
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I was a small pale thing through all my years, 
Loving full well the fair enchanted woods 

And the innocent flowers, and the little pearl-pure meres 
In the dreamy solitudes. 


I was the child of the forest and the sky, 
My kith and kin the wood’s small creatures were, 
The bright-eyed birds and the squirrels wild and shy, 
Loving me had no fear. 


And when I slept, all night the trees bent low, 
Crooning a wind-song and the sca-sweet rain 
Touched my thin cheek with fingers, soft and slow, 

That went and came again. 


Then the day’s feet ; and from a nest anear, 

A sleek brown head would peep to see it break, 
And a gold throat would sudden carol clear, 

And the fairy world would wake. 


Once, nigh the dawn, there came a mighty tread ; 
The brown things shivered, and against the grey 
Lo! two great eyes within a lion’s head, 
That looked and turned away. 


Like a sea-world at noon the sweet shades grew 
Green, through the pale leaves streamed the strong | 
gold light, | 
And far o’erhead, in the misty blinding blue, | 
A wondrous sun burned white. | 


Once by a stream I made my brown fect wet, 

And gemmed my hair with drops, and laughed to see 
How from the clear heart of the rivulet 

Mine own eyes gazed at me. 
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Then gloomed a woman in the woodland path. 
I trembled, she was fierce and old and grand. 

She spake, “ For thee, a crown the future hath 
In a far distant land.” 


And passed, and to my dreams that night there came 
One with proud passionate face and dusky hair, 

Who kissed my mouth, and wept, and called my name,— 
His eyes were grave and fair. 





“Ah, love!” he said, “thy lover waits for thee ; 
I‘ar to the South, he yearns to see thy face. 
Arise, the high gods guide thee graciously 
Unto his dwelling place.” 


Then I awoke, and in the grey wood heard 
The dews drop from the branches, and the leaves 
Shiver before the dawn ; a small wind stirred 
Amid the grassy sheaves. 


Just for an instant stood I in the spot, 

Seeing through some slow tears the brightening ways, 
Tears, for the blind old days that knew thee not, 

The happy blind old days. 


And so to Southward turned from the kindly wood 
To the wide plain, grown gold with swaying corn ; 
I marvel if the brown birds understood 
That I was lost that morn. 


A. sad-eyed woman, in a happy vale, 

Kissed me, and wept, and fain would have me stay, 
Because her little daughter, pure and pale, 

Had died but yesterday ; 
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And since I would not, washed my feet with care, 

And kissed the bleeding wounds the thorns had made, 
And gave me food, and on my shoulders bare 

A warm grey mantle laid. 


And as I went, thine eyes starred all the way, 
Their sudden splendours made my heart rejoice, 
And in mine ears rang clear the livelong day 
The gold notes of thy voice. 


So did I hear the birds sing, brave and grand, 
Where no birds were, in the desert white and blind, 
And walked knee-deep in blooming meadow-land, 
Blown by a cool wet wind. 


And went right joyously, with festal tread, 
And moist, glad eyes, till, lo! this morn I came 
To where thy palace windows gleamed to red, 
Fronting the eastward flame ; 


And waited with the beggars at the gate, 
Hiding my face with my long hair unbound, 

That coiling crept, and trailed its yellow weight 
Over me to the ground. 


Then in that hour some bird’s voice in me stirred, 
And of a sudden I began to sing 

Some happy fair old lay, that once I heard 
At dawn when forests ring. 


On all the listening crowd there fell a hush, 
It swayed and surged a little, and grew still, 
And from the pleasaunce near a love-lorn thrush 
Answered me trill for trill. 


Then mine eyes saw a glint of arms and spears, 
A stately pageantry came riding by, 

Glittering in gold and gems, and to mine ears 
Was borne a sudden cry ; 
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“The King! the King!” I trembled and grew white. 
The crowd fell back, and lo! one came apace 
Clad all in gold, a marvellous fair knight, 
And lifted up my face 


‘rom out my hair, with whispered words of fire, 

And kissed the mouth, and eyes and brows of me. 
I looked. It was the face of my Desire 

Mine eyes were raised to see. 


lair as a god’s, and passionate as the South, 
Thy face, beloved! that looks upon me now 
With grave sweet eyes, and tender smileless mouth, 
A king’s crown on the brow. 


Ah! the fair face grown pale for loss of me! 

Long were the years, while we two walked apart, 
Waiting this dawn ; but now my place shall be 

On this most loyal heart. 


My small brown hands stroke thy hair’s silken gloom. 


Love! so within thine arms ’twere well to die ; 
I would be warm for ever in the tomb 
With this hour’s memory. 


Now the night wraps us round ; the last lights wane. 
Hush, love! dost hear the passionate nightingale 
Pour to the stars the burden of his pain ? 


Hearing it I grow pale. 


Kiss me once more, my king, and find me sweet. 


We are alone beneath the mystic sky, 
Hand clasped in hand, and heart-beat to heart-bcat, 


Together, thou and I. 
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My Great-Uncle’s Portrait. 


‘‘ There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased.” —HENky IV. 


MY’ great-uncle’s portrait hangs near the drawing-room 
| fireplace. The large grey eyes, black lashes and 
brows, the nose a little too short for perfect proportion, and 
the lovely, sensitive lips, are all characteristically Irish ; and 
Irish he was, to the backbone. That portrait must have been 
taken when he was about three-and-twenty. You may sce 
from it that he was a trifle “modish.” His high-collared, high- 
shouldered blue coat, the scarlet gold-laced waistcoat, and the 
elaborate neckcloth, characterized the “beau” of his period. 
But who had a right to be in the height of the fashion if not 
Gerald Boyle, the “ great match” of his time—I mean among 
the Irish Catholics ? 

It would be impossible for a man to have such a sensitive 
face—even an Irishman—unless he had known sorrow ; and 
Gerald, even at twenty-three, had had his heart-stroke. His 
crave elder sister had a friend, a young relation, who almost 
lived at Castle Boyle—the pretty, sprightly, Anne Nugent. 
Nano was poor and proud as any Galway delle. When Gerald 
made her an offer of his hand and heart she was not wo/ly’ 
taken by surprise; and, in a moment, she determined the 
manner of her refusal. 

“You may not marry your grandmother,” she laughed. 
“Do you know that I am twenty-six? How on earth could I 
marry a boy I’ve seen grow up? You must make the Grand 


Tour first, and then—years hence—bring home a_ blushing 
bride of seventeen.” 
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He was taken all aback as he knelt on one knee ; but she, 
perfectly self-possessed, treated him with an easy raillery, until 
the very moment she made her escape from the room, Then 
she fled to the beautiful sunny, old-world garden, threw her- 
self down on a great tuft of Indian moss, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break ! 

Who should find Nano there, by-and-by, but the grave 
Miss Boyle? 

“You've done perfectly right, Nano,” she said. “As you 
say, it would not have been honourable to have taken advantage 
of our hospitality. He is the equal of anyinthe land. Prince 
by descent, and prince by nature, is Gerald. Had you been 
of suitable age and equal fortune, my dear 

“As it is, I think I must go away for a while,’ cried Nano, 
rather braced by her friend’s hard speech. “If I may have 
the black mare, I will ride over to Baliyna to-day.” 

“You are a good girl, Nano. They’ve a house full at 
Ballyna, but they'll gladly make room for you.? And Miss 
Boyle applied herself afresh to gathering her cabbage roses 
for the pot-pourri. 

Gerald was cut to the heart. He thought until that day 
he had made some impression on Nano’s affections, but how 
could that be when she positively laughed at him?) When his 
sister met him, she said :— 

“Nano has taken the black mare and gone to join the party 
at Ballyna. Her cousin, Mick—a great ‘flame’ of hers—is 
there. Maybe Patsy Curry brought her a letter this morning, 
though she did not say so.” 

Well, who can greatly blame Miss Boyle’s fibs? She 
lived under the shadow of the penal laws, and they might 
well have made liars of the race, one and all! 

“What? Nano alone, to ride thirty miles before nightfall! 
I must go and he started up. 

“You won't overtake her. She left two hours ago,” said his 
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sister calmly, “she is as light as a feather. Black Diamond 
makes nothing of her weight. They are more than half-way 
there now. She has made the journey alone before this, many 
a time.” 

Rest assured Miss Boyle lost no opportunity of alluding 
to the revels at Ballyna, and “Cousin Mick’s ” devotion to 
Nano. She was ambitious for her young brother, and thought 
she was serving his real interests. Gerald's heart was, mean- 
time, very sore. 


“ He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day,’ 


sang Nano, as she cantered along. ‘If Gerald is in earnest,” 
she thought, “he'll try again. I don’t know that honour obliges 
me always to refuse! Anyhow, we shall see!” 

Of all remedies fer low spirits riding is the best. Nano had 
a perfect seat, and tolerable hands, and that day she was 
splendidly mounted. Then it cannot be without exhilarating 
influence to receive the addresses of the handsomest, richest, 
best-bred man of your set. Nor is it depressing to know your- 
self pretty, witty, in great request, and at present engaged in 
honourably flying from love and fortune. 

Poor Nano! Poor Gerald! If you look at the short 
upper lip in the portrait you will see some pride betokened in 
it. And yet you can trace a certain humility in that sen- 
a humility that made Gerald say to himself, 





sitive mouth 
‘She is so bright and bewitching, that I daresay I seem but a 
stupid boy to her. All the same, it is cruel of her to put our 
wild ‘cousin Mick’ before me. I'd never have believed it of 
her. And I thought she loved me all the time.” 

Gerald’s sister played her cards only too well. Any man of 
fine nature—most of all an Irish gentleman—looks on his lady- 
love as one almost immeasurably his superior. Miss Boyle 
worked on her young brother’s feeling of deference till she 
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stifled his reviving hopes. It was easy for her to keep the 
lovers apart. Nano was in great request, and many country- 
houses were vying with each other that summer for her pre- 
sence. I have a theory that Gerald would have persevered in 
his suit had it not been for those slanting eyebrows of his. 
You will observe in the portrait how they run downwards 
towards the temples. My great-uncle’s high-bred-iooking eye- 
brows were very mobile and expressive, the old people tell me ; 
but I have noticed that the saccessful people mostly have hori- 
zontal facial lines, and brows sometimes that lie almost like a 
bar across the forehead. But these successful faces are 
uncommon among people of our race. 

Late the following autumn Gerald Boyle went to Dublin, 
having business with his lawyer. The office was in the lower 
part of a private house. As he strode across the hall, a lady, 
mounting the staircase, turned and said : 

“You must not go in there, or you will interrupt a most 
interesting ceremony. I have just been warned off. A young 
couple are being married in the office. You had better come 
to the waiting-room with me. Mr. Boyle, I believe,” and she 
extended her hand. “I have Irish cousins from whom I have 
heard of you, and some one mentioned downstairs that you 
had an appointment here this morning. You will let me go 
first into our wise man’s presence, won’t you 2” 

She was showy looking, and decidedly handsome in her 
own style. Gerald thought her affable. Others pronounced 
her forward. She had no brogue, which told well with Gerald, 
who was fastidious in the matter of accent. Her eyes said 
plainly that she judged the young Irishman a very pretty 
fellow. He was foolishly flattered, and paid her some compli- 
ments, which she accepted with evident pleasure. It was the 
way of his day and his race to make ladies courtly speeches 
with a courtly manner. An Irish girl would have thought 
them very pretty compliments, but not very significant. The 
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handsome stranger took another view of Gerald’s gallantry. 
Her very easy manner was a contrast to his ceremoniousness, 
She rattled on; told him who she was (Sir Thomas Trevor's 
eldest daughter) ; who her Irish cousins were; what they had 
told her about Boyle, of Castle Boyle, who traced his pedigree 
back to the old Irish kings (no Irishman or woman of any 
pretensions does less) how well he rode, how well he danced, 
and so forth. And Boyle felt these flatteries must be paid 
back in kind. 

Presently Miss Trevor remarked, “It’s quite usual here, 
I’m told, for weddings to take place, like the one this morning, 
at your solicitor’s office.” 

Gerald, his hand on his heart, said, bowing, “ Madam, the 
pity is that we are here for any other purpose.” 

“You mean it?” she queried. “No woman would ever 
wait to be asked twice by Gerald Boyle.” 

A sharp pain shot through his heart. He thought of 
Nano, proud and laughing, as she rejected him, only last June, 
and the tenderness that welled up within him was all for his 
poor relation—none for the showy lady at his side. 

“Will Mr. Boyle step downstairs?” said an old servant, 
opening the door at the moment. 

“Well both go.” It was the lady who spoke. “Nota 
word of zy business,” she said, to the lawyer, aside. “ You 
are to have another wedding here, as soon as may be, if you 
please, and the bride and bridegroom are now before you.” 


“Mr. Boyle, this is very sudden,” said the man of law, with 
? ” 





quite unprofessional emotion. ‘ Have you 

“T have pledged my word, or something like it,” said Gerald 
Boyle. 

“Love at first sight,” cried Miss Trevor. ‘ Who, indeed, 
would not take a fancy to Aim ?” pointing to Gerald. Gravely 
he kissed her hand. 

The lawyer ascertained beyond a doubt that Gerald con- 
sidered himself in honour bound to her, and he obeyed Miss 
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Trevor's order as to secrecy about her private business. He 
considered Gerald infatuated by a sudden passion, whereas he 
was merely punctilious in what he considered a matter of honour. 

Sir Thomas gave his daughter a good fortune ; Gerald made 
corresponding settlement ; and they were married forthwith. 
What a change fell upon Castle Boyle and its master! In 
those days “ fastness” had not received the sanction of fashion. 
Nano Nugent and Mary Boyle lent the new Mrs. Boyle their 
countenance, for Gerald’s sake, after all the rest of their set 
ceased to visit her. But what cared she? The wilder men 
of the neighbourhood, and others of like feather from England, 
attended her assiduously, wherever she went. If her remarks 
were somewhat coarse, and her manners free, she suited them 
all the better for that. 

Gerald, ill at ease, unhappy, and suspicious, was an altered 
man. He tried to forget his cares by entering into any excite- 
ment within his reach, and for two or three wretched years he 
kept up a show of respect for his wife. One miserable day a 
letter was placed in his hands, which, alas! revealed his wife’s 
past to him, and was the realization of his worst fears. He 
never held his head up again, but died shortly after, and the 
property passed away to a distant cousin. 

When Nano Nugent came into this drawing-room, years and 
years ago, she said, softening visibly ; “So you have Gerald 
Boyle's portrait here?” But she would not talk much about 
him. She was then the widow of a staid and solemn member 
of Parliament—a little old lady with pretty features, and a 
brown wig, about which there was “no deception.” To the 
last she was clever, polished and amusing. She showed forth 
the tenderness of her nature only when she was looking back 
towards her early days, and towards those friends, without 
whom she would, in youth, have been poor and lonely. It was 
because of some fanciful likeness she discovered between her 
oid love and his unworthy great-niece, that she bequeathed to 
me her suite of pearls. E. M. LYNCH. 
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“Mixed Marriages” Thirteen Hundred 
Years Ago. 


ia days when what are known as “mixed marriages” are 

very generally discouraged, it is interesting to remember 
how much was originally done for the spread of religion in 
England by unions of the kind. It may be, that the modern 
woman, with all her advantages, has lost some of that 
serene strength of will which marked the queens and princesses 
who were the “nursing mothers ” of Christianity in our island. 
Certain it is that when the wild barbarian hordes of Jutes, 
Angles and Saxons poured into Britain from the forests and 
morasses of Northern Germany, first as allies and afterwards as 
conquerors, they brought with them a high respect for women. 
These yellow-haired, blue-eyed warriors, for all their gigantic 
stature and boastful ways, undertook no expedition which their 
priestesses, the “ Saga,” or wise women, had not blessed, and the 
‘house mother” ruled supreme over all purely domestic con- 
cerns, and often outside of them. 

For fifty years or more after this coming of the first “ North- 
men” into Britain, they were a great deal too busy in driving the 
Aborigines into the fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall or across 
the sea to Brittany, to have time for more subtle considerations. 
Britain, before their arrival, had on the whole, except for the 
occasional incursions of the Picts, been a peaceful country with 
Christian churches and congregations. So cruel, however, was 
the onslaught of the heathen foe, that in a few short years the 
churches were destroyed, and the clergy either slaughtered or 
driven out with the poor remnants of their flocks. So deadly, 
indeed, was the hatred thus engendered in the breasts of the 
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vanquished as to extinguish in them all feeling of Christian 
charity ; and nowhere do we find any attempt made by them, 
when quieter times succeeded, to convert their ruthless foes, 
When no more Britons were left to kill, and when their own 
quarrels amongst themselves had been so far settled as to 
admit of the establishment of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
a reign of comparative peace began. By the end of the sixth 
century the worshippers of Thor and Woden had triumphed over 
both Druids and Christians, and the Teuton conquerors feasted 
and drank, and loved and quarrclled, after the most approved 
barbarian fashion, unmolested by outsiders, 

Then was Ethelbert, King of Kent, acknowledged, by virtue 
of his being the most powerful amongst his brother kinglets, as 
Bretwalda, or Over Lord of Britain ; and Charibert, King of 
the Franks, albeit himself a Christian, had consented, upon 
certain conditions, to bestow upon the Pagan king the hand of 
his daughter, Bertha ; the principal condition being that the 
Princess was in nowise to be disturbed or hindered in the 
exercise of her religion. So Ethelbert restored for her the 
old British Church of St. Martin in Canterbury, which by some 
chance had escaped total annihilation; and fair Frankish 
Bertha came across the sea with a suitable retinue of Christian 
followers (amongst them a Bishop Lindhew) to reign as queen 
over Ethelbert and Kent. 

Queen Bertha went to Mass and Vespers, and King Ethelbert 
worshipped the gods of Walhalla, and in this way matters went 
on for some time without any seeming detriment to the peace 
of their conjugal relations. However, when this marriage of 
the Christian princess to the Pagan king reached the ears of 
the Holy Father at Rome (who was that Gregory who in his 
younger days had much desired to go asa missionary to Britain), 
he judged that a favourable opportunity had now arrived, and 
forthwith despatched Abbot Augustine and several others to 
undertake the good work. These duly arrived in Kent; and, 
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thanks, doubtless, to Queen Bertha’s influence, after some 
deliberation, becoming the gravity of the occasion, Ethelbert 
with his Thanes and a majority of his subjects abjured the 
old northern gods and became the servants of the “ Pale 
Christ.”’ No one who reads the Venerable Bede’s naive but 
sraphic account of these events can help being struck with the 
decency and order of all the proceedings. The quaint old 
historian says: “The King compelled none to embrace 
Christianity, but only showed more affection to the believers 
as to his fellow-citizens in the heavenly kingdom. For he had 
learned from his instructors and leaders to salvation, that the 
service of Christ ought to be voluntary, not by compulsion.” 
After this there are very few notices of Bertha—her work on 
earth seemed done. All that is recorded of her is that she bore 
the king several children, and after her death was laid by his 
side in the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury. 

But in the life of one of her daughters, the mother’s history 
was curiously repeated. When this girl, the Princess Ethelberga, 
was of a marriageable age, her hand was asked of her brother 
Eadbald, who had succeeded Ethelbert in Kent, by Edwin, 
King of Northumbria. Since Ethelbert’s death Edwin had 
become the most powerful of the Saxon kings, and either at 
the time of his wooing or shortly afterwards rejoiced in the 
dignity of Bretwalda. But for all this, Eadbald would not at 
first entertain the idea of giving his sister toa heathen. At 
last, after much negotiation, Edwin made the same promises as 
had been made by the father of the Princess with regard to 
her mother’s practice of her religion, adding to these another, 
that he would carefully examine the Christian faith, and if he 
and his Thanes and people found it to be as represented they 
would embrace it. Princess Ethelberga was thereupon placed 
in the care of Bishop Paulinus, and with a suitable following 
set out for distant Northumbria. The difficulties and dangers 
of the journey can hardly be appreciated by those who are 
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accustomed to step into a carriage at King’s Cross after lunch 
and to arrive in Edwin’s city of York in time for dinner on the 
same day. But when Edwin’s bride started from Canterbury 
she had to travel many a weary mile across almost impassable 
moors and through forests, before the impatient bridegroom 
could bid her welcome in his kingdom. With much pomp and 
joy was the marriage celebrated, and from the first Ethelberga 
seems to have exercised great influence over her consort, for 
we find Pope Boniface writing to her with the presents of an 
ivory and silver mirror and a comb of the same, as well as a 
mantle from Ancyra for Edwin, urging her to use her power 
with all wifely gentleness and womanly piety to move the 
heart of her warrior lord towards the Christian Faith. Qucen 
Ethelberga had become the mother of a little royal maiden 
called Eanfleda (“who,” says Bede, “was the first to be 
baptised with twelve other members of her family out of all 
the nation of Northumbria”) before Edwin finally made up his 
mind. Then he acceded to the persuasions of herself and 
Paulinus, and when he did become a Christian he became one 
with all his heart and soul, and was followed by a large 
number of his subjects noble and simple alike. Then as now 
it was a characteristic of the northern English to do nothing by 
halves. Nowhere had the Teuton deities had more ardent 
and fiercer worshippers, and now nowhere could be found more 
sincere or humble Christians. 

The marriage of Edwin and Ethelberga was a happy one. 
In addition to Eanfleda, they had another daughter called 
Etheldrith, and two sons, Ethelhem and Wuxfrea, but of these 
Etheldrith and Ethelhem died in infancy. Edwin became more 
powerful than even before his conversion, and his country 
rejoiced in all the blessings of a just and good ruler. But evil 
days were at hand. Mercian Penda, in alliance with a nomi- 
nally Christian British chief or king called Ceadwalla, invaded 
Northumbria, and Edwin was killed in battle at Hatfield, near 
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Doncaster. Ethelberga, accompanied by Paulinus and_ her 
children, had to fly for her life. After eight years of happy 
wifehood, the poor queen came back to her native country as a 
widow and a fugitive. But even at her brother's Court she did 
not feel that her children were safe from Penda’s enmity. She 
therefore sent them to Paris, to her mother’s relative, King 
Dagobert, and here they died when quite young. After all 
these bitter sorrows, it does not surprise us to read that the 
widowed wife and childless mother abjured this world, and 
ended her days in the convent of Liming, which she had 
founded in conjunction with her brother, Eadbald. 

Northumbria was harried after the approved fashion of the 
times, and Christianity was trodden under foot and, to all 
appearances, stamped out ; for Ceadwalia, having succeeded in 
his designs against Edwin, let his heathen ally wreak his 
vengeance upon his hapless co-religionists. They were Saxons, 
and the Briton, in his revenge, would do all in his power to 
shut the hated nation out of heaven, But in time there arose 
another prince, “Good King Oswald,” who, a Christian him- 
self, restored things to the state of Edwin’s days, and now 
Northumbria returned good for evil by giving the faith to 
Mercia ; and again a royal bride became the means of accom- 
plishing this pious mission, for Peada, Penda’s son, coming to 
the Court of Oswy, Oswald’s successor, to sue for the hand of 
his daughter, Elfleda, was converted before his marriage, and, 
strange to say, old King Penda made no objection, though he 
himself died, as he had lived, a sturdy and bloodthirsty son of 
Wodin. Peada, whom his father had made the ruler over 
Middle Anglia, was killed in a rebellion of his subjects ; but his 
brother, Ethelred, married Ostrith, another daughter of King 
Oswy. 

Thus gradually, and generally by the same means—viz., the 
marriage of believing wives to unbelieving husbands— Saxon 
England became Christian. From Trent to Northumbria, in 
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the course of less than a century, heathenism was expelled ; 
and the people gave themselves, with all their national energy, 
to the most difficult practices of Christianity. As pagans they 
had honoured their women: as Christians they gave to this 
honour a still higher and more respectful expression ; and it 
was in England that abbesses were often the governing heads 
of separate houses of both monks and nuns. 

Convents arose very shortly after the coming of Augustine, 
and as in the South the work of conversion began, so naturally 
it was here they were first founded, a commencement being 
made at Liming and Folkestone ; and of these early convents, 
the founders and main supporters were in many cases the 
queens and princesses to whom belongs for ever the happy 


title of Missionary Wives. 
EK. J. M. BLACKBURN. 
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Dreary London. 


ae indeed, rather than merry, is the England of to-day. 

There is not much merriment for the millions of toilers 
that crowd the courts and alleys of her cities, nor for her rural 
population, labouring for a paltry wage that can scarcely keen 
the wearied body and soul together. But the sorrows of those 
we term “the Poor” are frequently written about. I would 
now speak of another aspect of dreary England, less interesting 
it may be, but not less melancholy. Where is the merriment 
to be found in a so-called respectable London suburb? I have 
not in view any fashionable locality, nor the neighbourhood of 
Museums, Royal Memorials, and all sorts of exhibitions, but 
such places (and their name is legion) as are sometimes de- 
scribed as shabby-genteel—for instance such as Norman Road, 
Gordonville, N.S.W.E. 

It is a long road, consisting of houses, more imposing at 
first sight than upon closer inspection, which appear to have 
been originally designed for a better class of residents than, 
with some exceptions, now occupy them. Finished off in 
many instances by a jerry builder, though quite new, they have 
a dilapidated appearance, presenting the untidiness of age 
without any of its quaint picturesqueness. Although the rents 
at first asked have been considerably reduced, the greater part 
of the householders are compelled to take in lodgers, so that 
half of the inhabited houses display bills in the windows 
announcing apartments to let. Thus, although there are many 
vacant tenements, the population of Norman Road is far from 
inconsiderable. 

Nevertheless, a stranger would fancy it nearly deserted, 
except for the children, who here, as in most neighbourhoods 
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not particularly wealthy, swarm in all directions. It js not in 
childish nature to be sad, but here there is indeed but little to 
make them very joyous. There are one or two parks in the 
vicinity, which, although not large, are in the season gay with 
flowers, where they might perhaps be happier than on the 
public road, but to most of the children of Norman Road such 
places would be forbidden ground on account of the “class of 
children that go there.” So, as they have no gardens to speak 
of, the poor little ones have to play in the streets, until they 
quarrel, get miserably dirty, and are slapped and pulled in 
doors for further punishment. 

Vehicles are scarce in the Norman Road, except the trades- 
men’s carts and the children’s perambulators. Towards the 
end of the quarter, also, carriers’ vans are not unfrequent, as 
the population is somewhat migratory, and a good percentage 
of the tenants find it a favourable time for quietly moving 
away their goods, the rent and the bills all unpaid. The soli- 
tude is, for a short time, broken in the morning bya silent and 
straggling procession of sad-looking men, most of them carry- 
ing small black bags, who return in the evening, many of them 
at a late hour, having spent the intervening time in ceaseless 
work for the benefit of those who, as a rule, have yet to learn 
the lesson that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 

And then Norman Road is silent forthe night. The children 
are put to bed, and the mother having at length accom- 
plished her household duties, the elders are able to indulge in 
a little quiet conversation. But this can rarely be very cheer- 
ful, as it must so often turn upon the question of how to meet 
or postpone the claims of landlord and tax-collector, butcher or 
baker. 

And here probably is one of the chief causes of the melan- 
choly of Norman Road—the keen anxiety which exists about 
providing the absolute necessities of life, and keeping up the 
appearance which its inhabitants consider due to their position. 
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Life is utter weariness to them, on account of the wasting and 
sordid misery arising from the knowledge that what they look 
upon as their necessary expenditure is greater than their 
means. 

For whatever happens, even if the cupboard is bare, the 
mistress must dress as well as her neighbours, and however 
shabby they may be on weekdays, the children must be pre- 
sentable (although there is no one in particular to present them 
to) on Sundays. And all has to be done on small and pre- 
carious incomes dependent upon the health of the bread-win- 
ners, and their good fortune in keeping their situations and 
their lodgers. Leading such lives, rarely broken by change or 
amusement of any sort, such persons are not likely to vindicate 
the claim of their country to its ancient title of “ Merry Eng- 
land.” 

On the Continent, even in the dullest neighbourhoods, 
Sunday generally brings with it some appearance of gaiety and 
happiness ; but in Norman Road it is the most dreary day of 
the week. Even the children are comparatively invisible, while 
what becomes of the adult inhabitants is almost a mystery. 
There is none of the animation which one observes in other 
lands, where, in the early morning, every one is abroad for 
devotion or pleasure. As the day advances, here and there a 
door opens, and a few stragglers may be seen on their way to 
church or chapel, but the majority of the men and women 
remain at home. Rather a larger number, perhaps, may attend 
some evening service, and a few with their children may take a 
quiet stroll towards the close of the day. Still the great 
majority are nowhere to be seen. This terrible monotony, 
added to the want of means adequate to their wants, it is that 
creates in the people a melancholy which is reflected in the 
neighbourhood itself. 


For there is really nothing to distract them from the con- 
templation of their grave anxieties or petty cares. The English 
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are said to be religious people, and no doubt the greater part 
of them have some sort of religion; but it is astonishing how 
little, in such a locality as Norman Road, its possession appears 
to influence external behaviour or to relieve the monotony of 
daily life. 

Gordonville, indeed, contains churches and chapels to suit 
every taste, and many of them are close to Norman Road. 
The nearest place of worship belongs to the Establishment, and 
is of the coldest Anglican type, where there is a surpliced 
choir on Sundays, but the church is closed all the week. Just 
beyond, rises a pert-looking Wesleyan Chapel, and hard by is a 
Swedenborgian or New Jerusalem Church, the authorities of 
which bring to bear against the coldness, the indifference and 
the sinfulness of the age, two dry sermons on Sundays and a 
theological meeting once a week. Further on is a large church 
served by a number of clergymen who call themselves “ Fathers,” 
and who manage, by exsthetic services, to secure large congre- 
gations (not from the Norman Road) and to attract a certain 
number of the poor by the practice of a rather patronising 
philanthropy. Beyond these we notice a Carpenter’s Gothic 
Chapel, owned by the Congregationalists, opposite which is a 
public hall, occupied on Sundays by the Baptists, while their per- 
manent chapel is being built. Only a stone’s throw from these is 
an attractive-looking church belonging to the Irvingites, a sect 
whose adherents appear to be very earnest, but which addresses 
itself to the elect few rather than to the majority of the people. 
Besides these, there is, at no great distance, a church where 
the services are of the old-fashioned and slow Evangelical 
school, and still a little farther are the Barracks of the Salvation 
Army, where the Almighty is sought by a hideous and dis- 
cordant noise, such as the Priests of Baal may have made 
before their God. 

But neither High Church nor Low Church, Dissenters nor 
Salvationists, appear to have much attraction for the people of 
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the Norman Road, although among their number every 
denomination has no doubt its individual adherents. As a 
rule they are too respectable to become the prey of soupers, 
and are not of the class that looks upon attendance at church 
on Sundays as a necessary part of its social position. Thus 
from year to year they pursue the dreary course of their lives, 
always oppressed by the same cheerless and desolate surround- 
ings, and scantily relieved either by the distractions of this 
world, or, it is to be feared, by the anticipations of that which 
is to come. 

Doubtless the sadness which weighs over so great a portion of 
England might be mitigated if life could be rendered somewhat 
easier, and men could be in some degree released from the 
toil and fret engendered by the unceasing struggle to make in- 
comes go further than they can possibly stretch. The national 
character may also be a little grave, and the excessive Sabba- 
tarianism which forbids all rational amusement on the only day 
upon which work is suspended may help to render life dull and 
uninviting. But could such and kindred causes be removed, I 
think England would be sad England still. 

I remember to have seen it stated that it was in the age 
immediately following the Reformation that the people called 
Antiquaries first appeared in England. This points but to the 
fact that something had been subtracted from the National 
Life which was grievously missed and which men knew not 
how to replace, and thus they groped about among the relics 
of the past “ seeking for something, something they could not 
find.” That something may yet be lighted on by modern 
seekers, perhaps in a place they have as yet hardly cared to 
explore. But there are many to act as guides, and to proclaim 
from the housetops how Merry England may again become 
something more than a name and a tradition of the past. 


ERNEST PHILLIPS. 


( 345 ) 


A Manor-House among the Sussex 
Downs. 


U? this chalk lane, with the high banks and overhanging 

bushes on either side, the bushes reddening with half- 
ripened berries beneath the early autumn sun; past the little 
pond, round which a late swallow is skimming, we follow the 
uneven cartway on to the open Downs. Far to the right, just 
seen through a little break in the hills, lies the sea, still and 
golden in the sunshine ; behind us, in the valley, rising above 
the elm trees, is the tower of the village church. 

The air is full of sound, almost unnoticed, unless uncon- 
sciously, until we listen for it, and then the chick-chick of the 
grasshoppers is lost in the melody of distant sheep-bells, and 
these are again forgotten as we trace the growing thunder of 
some unseen train, from its first faint murmur like the wind 
among the trees. We will rest against this grassy slope and 
enjoy the solitude, soon disturbed by noise of wheels and horse- 
hoofs upon the harder ground which we have left. A com- 
munity of enjoyment is sufficient introduction to the elderly 
tourist walking in advance of his slowly following carriage, who 
now appears, and we discuss together what may have been the 
cause of this strange swelling in the turf which runs in a long 
continuous curve round the edge of the valley below us. Ill 
defined in the distance, some moving human figure shown 
through the thin grey vapour which hangs about the hills—a 
shepherd, hurrying with his dog towards the village we have 
left—comes clearly into sight, but before he passes us, two 
ragged, town-bred boys, talking in agitated whispers of the 
approaching shepherd, and carrying a suspicious basket, run 
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across the track and are lost below the slope. But our goal is 
Hangleton—or Hangetone, in Domesday Book—and we too 
must hurry on. 

Perhaps we are upon the track of the Roman way which 
ran northward from “ Portus Adurni,’ by Portslade, through 
Hangleton, and then is lost, but for antiquarian surmise, in the 
undulations of the effacing Downs. All we now have to guess 
by, between Hangleton and St. John’s Common, some miles 
away on the further side of the long range of hills, are the 
many Roman relics which anon the plough or the spade bring 
to the light again—coins, knives, handles of swords and 
broken spears, with now and then some traces of a Roman 
villa, or fragments of household pottery ware, marks left by 
the great roadmakers along their road, which led across the 
Devil’s Dyke, down through Saddlescombe, and then by 
Wolstenbury Hill and Clayton Borstal. Presently below us 
in a sheltered “ coombe,” we see the trees and buildings of 
Hangleton Manor-house, once the home of the Bellinghams, 
a somewhat distinguished family, whose three bugle horns 
still remain upon its walls. An old and secluded manor this, 
happy with but little history ; perhaps the most notable of its 
scanty records that Sir Philip Sydney was proprietor in 1585, 
the year before his mortal wound at Zutphen. 

The fine old farmhouse, with its cut flint walls and moulded 
stone mullions, is plainly of Tudor times. Sir Richard Bel- 
lingham, who was Lord of the Manor in 1594, and held this 
and the old house at Newtimber, with its still remaining 
moat, most likely built it ; and he doubtless was the “ Richard 
Bellingham of Newtimber,” whose name appears under date 
of August 6, 1588, with 425 entered against it, in the 
quaintly worded manuscript of that year, recording the sums 
lent to Elizabeth to aid in the defence of the country, “ for the 
better withstanding of the intended invacon of this realme 


upon the great preparation made by the King of Spaine both 
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by sea and lande the last yere, the same having been suche as 
the like was never prepared yet anie time against this 


realme.” 
From so much of the well-preserved portions of the building 


as are now left, we can guess how extensive it has been. For 
one hundred and fifty years at least the farmhouse of the 
tenants of the manor, time has used it kindly and much of the 
unaltered old remains. This flint fronted fort-tenement cottage, 
with the new blocked central archway, was perhaps the porter's 
lodge of the great house across the courtyard. As we stand 
sketching the archway, sounds of conjugal dispute disturb us. 
The wife might fairly be described in Tennysonian phrase as a 
“tongue banger,” and her consort’s occasional growling protests 
rising, when some unusually severe stricture is passed upon his 
conduct, to more vehement expression, lead us to expect the 
careless good-humoured labourer who presently comes out. If 
the wife’s loud-toned assertions—*“ Sadderday night, Sunday 
night and Monday night ye was tight, and I can tell ye what 
ye had for I see Master Cruttenden ”—were true, and we fear 
they were, both from the physiognomy of the delinquent, and 
the damaging confirmatory evidence of Master Cruttenden 
aforesaid, there was some excuse and perhaps even some pity 
for the woman. But the man was good company enough just 
then as he leaned over the sketcher’s elbow, with the com- 
plimentary assurance that he “couldn’t ha’ done that now,” 
preceded by an interrogatory utterance, “ picking out the cottage, 
are ye?” A deep inward chuckle, just bubbling into a laugh, 
called attention to his wife’s hurried removal of a bird which 
had hung outside the door, she reappearing however to shout 
to the astonished artist, that she had “took the bird in,” for 
she “ wouldn’t have that took.” “The mistus don’t want ye to 
take her bird,” is our friend’s comment as he moves 
away. 

Here should be the principal entrance, but all approach 
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from this side is now stopped up, and the old courtyard, over- 
grown with weeds, is given up to fowls and geese. No 
prouder was Sir Richard Bellingham himself as he strode across 
his lands, than is the noisy turkey-cock, leader of the company 
gathered within the enclosing wall. We must enter by a 
more modern doorway at the eastern side, which admits us 
to a square, roomy, tile-paved hall. It is hard to trace the 
divisions of the original plan; here on the right, this cosy 
modern drawing-room with its old panelled plaster ceiling is 
but a portion of a larger apartment, and the dining-room 
across the hall has lately lost even the rich oak dado which 
gave an antique beauty, its comfortable modern furnishing 
could not altogether take away. 

The kitchen flanks the closed main northern entrance, and 
may have been the chapel of the Bellinghams, but it is not 
easy to tell how much change has here been made. At one side, 
above a carved and panelled oaken screen, are three tablets 
with incised letters of an early shape. We puzzle out some of 
the words which are familiar, though the orthography is strange : 
“HWONOVRE THI FATHER AN THI MOTHER THAT THI DAIES 
MAI BE LONGE IN THE LANDE WHICH THE LORD THI GOD 
GEVETH THE.” And here are the commandments carved 
in the old oak, not altogether out of place, on a _ kitchen 
wall. 

Facing the deep-recessed and arched chimney-corner is 
surely a little piscina, now used as a sink, with almost a Gothic 
arch above it; but neither history nor tradition helps us much to 
identify the rooms. The staircase is unchanged, excepting 
that the oak turned and carved balusters and strings have been 
painted, grained, and varnished ; quite a quaint staircase it is, 
with a queer little apartment on the half landing, only six feet 
high, now used as a bath-room. 

In one room above, the old chimney-piece remains, and upon 


it, amongst the carved stone and wood, with Tudor roses and 
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other ornament of the period, we find the letters “R. B.,” 
doubtless Richard Bellingham, whose private room we may 
suppose this to have been. These Bellinghams built better 
than they knew, and much of their work has stood the wear 
and tear of farmhouse uses for two bundred years ; fine, well- 
proportioned rooms they built, too, with most inviting hospitable 
fireplaces, and roomy window-seats. Above this floor is 
another in the roof, where one great attic runs along for sixty 
feet. But the Bellinghams have gone for generations, leaving 
little record of their housekeepings and hospitalities ; of one 
thing we assure ourselves as we walk out into the old walled 
garden, with it ancient trees, that in their last days they did not 
grant more courteous reception to the occasional stranger than 
we, in the capacity of inquiring antiquarian amateurs, have 
received. 

Not close to the manor-house, as we often find it, but some 
little way off, up on the hill side, stands the early English 
church of St. Helen’s, Hangleton, bare and bleak in its isolation, 
with a low encircling wali and many nameless graves, among 
these one to be nameless in a few more years, as no recording 
stone stands to save it from oblivion. Herein this remote and 
wind-swept country churchyard lies Dr. Kenealy, by his own 
choice unmarked, save that some unforgetting friend has placed 
a wreath upon the low grass mound. Conspicuous among 
the graves are the altar tombs of the only family of substance 
in the parish, the Hardwicks, for many generations the 
“hereditary tenants” of the manor-house, and round this later 
one, even on the uncongenial and treeless hillside, careful hands 
have coaxed some protecting growth of shading shrubs, which 
brighten the northern angle of the churchyard, otherwise un- 
planted, save for the vigorous ivy on the tower, and one stubborn 
stunted thorn in that further corner. 

In 1603 the incumbent reported to the Bishop that “in this 
parish of Hangleton whereof I am parson, the whole parish 
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consisteth of but one house and there are ten communicants.” 
But there had been some growth in numbers, perhaps not in 
grace, in 1724, for then the answer to the inquiries of the 
Bishop of that later date, ran thus: “the number of families 
are five, the biggest of which are Quakers, and there has been 
no communion within the memory of man.” 

The church is small and with little to detain us ; that blocked- 
up doorway on the north is most likely Norman work, of which 
one other trace was found some forty years ago in a well 
carved Norman capital dug up near by. 

In the pavement of the aisle is the earliest dated tombstone, 
1767; here on the south chancel wall is the front of a carved 
stonemonument, until lately buried in the plaster; upon the central 
space isa kneeling row of figures, on one side are the father and 
five girls, and facing them the mother and four boys, all with 
scrolls rising from their mouths, upon which there may once 
have appeared the usual “ Jesu mercy,” but time and careless 
use have long removed all trace of either these or any other 
words. Beneath the eleven kneeling figures are three recum- 
bent infant forms, perhaps stillborn children. The design of the 
monument does not help us much to fix the date, unless this 
debased classic cornice, with the triglyphs on the frieze, points 
to the art workmanship of Queen Anne's reign. The two 
marble shatts which should fill these vacant places between the 
stone caps and bases are gone, and for all that any record 
tells, local surmise that some members of the Scrase family 
are here buried, may be true. The Scrases were probably 
tenants of the manor-house two centuries ago ; and somewhere 
about the time when George Fox came into the county in 
1658 to establish the first “ quarterly meeting for Sussex held 
at the Widow Scrase’s at Blatchington”—as recorded in 
his journal—some members of the family had become 


Quakers. 
Concerning one of the Scrases of rather notoriously homely 
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countenance, named Philadelphia, an old unpublished rhyme 
is still extant, but rarely shown, in which the lines occur— 


“Of good Friend Scrase, what shall I tell’e 
Or how describe her daughter Philly ?” 


No early registers remain, and their loss is accounted for 
by this singular entry in the Portslade parish books :—“ Through 
the sacred providence of Almighty God, the old church register 
was burnt by lightning together with the Parsonage of Han- 
gleton on the Thursday the 31st May between 4 and 6 o'clock 
in the morning 1666. John Temple Clarke being the rector 
thereof.” 

Perhaps this one remaining brick quoined end wall, of some 
long ruined building in the north enclosure of the churchyard, 
is all that is left of Hangleton parsonage. 

But the light is lessening, and it is nearly late enough for 
the owls, sole occupants of this lonely church tower, to flit 
forth ; the sun drops, a round yellow ball behind the western 
ridge, and the birds in the elm trees round the manor-house 
are twittering their valediction. 

We stand looking back in the slowly closing twilight down 
over the valley with its strange union of the old and new ; just 
in front of the time-stained stone archway to the courtyard, 
under which the Bellinghams of the Elizabethan age and their 
friends had often passed, stood a steam plough, and away 
over the roofs of the ancient house we could see the smoke of 
the distant railway. The high tide of human action never rose 
into this quiet spot, even at its full, but now that it has ebbed 
below remoter marks, there is nothing to disturb the calm of 
the setting shade which falls over the mounds in the churchyard 
and the old grey buildings in the valley below. The circle of 
the life of immemorial humble dwellers in the parish lies around 
us, the fields in which they laboured, the churchyard in which 
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they rest; full of pathos, but also full of hope to those who 


have learned | 


“To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The stili sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 


We wander home, past the ruined walls of the church of 
Blatchington, which stood with a steeple and five bells in 1724, 
and so on through the darkening shade into the gas-lighted 


streets of the city by the sea. 


CHARLES EDWARD CLAYTON. 


( 353 ) 


Reviews and Views. 


N 1818 the Edinburgh Review had this serene sentence : 
“ Literature the Americans have none—no native literature, 
we mean. It is all imported. They had a Franklin indeed ; 
and may afford to live for half a century on his fame. There 
is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems, and _ his 
baptismal name was Timothy. There is also a small account 
of Virginia by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel’ Barlow—and 
some pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should 
the Americans write books, when a six weeks’ passage brings 
them, in their own tongue, our sense, science and genius, in 
bales and hogheads? Prairies, steam-boats, grist-mills, are 
their natural objects for centuries to come. Then, when they 
have got to the Pacific Ocean—epic poems, plays, pleasures 
of memory, and all the elegant gratifications of an ancient 
people who have tamed the wild earth, and set down-to amuse 
themselves. This is the natural march of human affairs.’ 


There has been a dark age of criticism, and the above 
passage was written in the middle of it. Nevertheless, the 
Edinburgh, so absurdly wrong in its compiacent vaticinations, 
was right in its facts. America was, seventy years ago, under 
a mistake as to the character of her own powers; in effect it is 
not many years since she has thoroughly understood them to be 
the powers which belong to an advanced civilization, and not 
those which are the boast of a strong but barbaric people. 
The epic of Mr. Barlow and the poems by the Mr. Dwight 


whose baptismal name was Timothy, probably deserved some 
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measure of Scottish scorn. But what a supreme revenge 
America can now enjoy for such foolish phrases as_ these. 
It has come to this, that our swarms of bad novelists are fast 
finding that they will not be required much longer to “ write 
books,” since a nine days’ passage brings us, in our own tongue, 
American “sense, science and genius in bales and hogheads.” 
The taste of a public which has long been satisfied with the 
common indigenous novel cannot be very fine; but it has 
proved fine enough to enjoy the delightful art of Mr. Henry 
James, of Mr. Howells, of Mr. Cable, Mr. Burroughs, and the 
author of “ The Breadwinners,” so keenly that the American 
novel has become the chief literary recreation of England. The 
tables have been more than turned since the “ Scotch Reviewer,” 
refusing to consider the poems of the Mr. Dwight whose 
baptismal name was Timothy, sent the American authors back 
for some hundreds of years to their grist-mills. 


To the number of American novelists has lately been added 
a lady, whose work has all the national characteristics in their 
finest form. Delicacy, the skill of choice—of rejection, that 
is, as well as of invention—and all the other merits of the 
minute but vivid art of realistic fiction, should place “ Guenn,” 
Miss Blanche Howard’s Breton story, among the representative 
novels of the American school. She makes a tragic story of 
the evil wrought by the egoism of one person in the lives of 
others. No situation has been oftener treated. From the 
@briousness and over-emphasis of Charles Dickens—a coarse 
work delightful to the many by the mere fact of its unques- 
tionable intelligibility—to the profound mental studiousness 
of George Eliot—all literary methods have been used about 
the egoist. Miss Howard treats him with that delicate out- 
ward observation which the critics of American novels persist 
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in mistaking for analysis. It is not in any sense analytical, 
however. Mr. James’s manner, for instance, is as little analy- 
tical as that of an “impressionist” painter, which, in fact, it 
strongly resembles, inasmuch as it renders vivid character 
without explanations. The word “analytical ” has been coarsely 
chosen by careless people who did not trouble to understand the 
genius of the art which was amusing them. Miss Howard 
would have marred the perfection of her impression of the 
artist Hamor if she had analyzed him; she might have pro- 
duced something strong, deep, and intricate as George Eliot's 
explorations of the heart, but she would have produced a less 
artistic piece of observation than she has done in that admir- 
able portrait. For the observer does not necessarily seek to 
explore ; he gives a vital impression, which implies all that 
might be explored within a character. Miss Howard’s egoist 
is simple and complete and lightly touched. 


The scene of “Guenn” is a fishing-town in Brittany, the 
haunt of painters ; and its story is simply the painful love of a 
little fisher-girl, for the gentle and kindly artist who uses her 
as his model, in the candid simplicity of his selfishness, and— 
committing no fault—destroys her, In her sketch of the lives 
led by these painters, and in her allusions to their work, the 
author brings her observations smartly up to date—a fact 
delightful to the reader who is accustomed to the banal refer- 
ences to art which are common in English novels, references 
which are generally out of date, out of fashion, applicable to 
the art of any time in the last twenty years. This little 
characteristic is by no means to be despised, since it is a sign 
of life; and this most excellent school of American fiction is, 
above all, admirable for its life and movement. Delicate and 
realistic in manner, the matter of “ Guenn” is fuller and more 
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emotional than is common among those authors of the same 
nationality who are Miss Howard’s equals in skill, so that her 
work is not only artistic, but truly lovely and pathetic—a story 
full of human feeling, at the same time that it is the flower of 
a literary school. 


M. de Nittis, who has just died in Paris, in the prime of 
life, was a painter who did admirably well certain little things 
requiring unusual gifts and graces of eye and hand. To paint 
a street, with all the truth of an instantaneous photograph, but 
with such a fastidious regard for the niceties of pictorial com- 
position as chance never arranges for the photographer, was 
one of the triumphs of the adroit Neapolitan—a triumph not 
always apparent to those who appreciated the familiar truth of 
the scene painted better than the art which made it look so 
truc. M.de Nittis was the fortunate inheritor of a certain 
Italian grace, which he used with felicitous effect on common 
things. He did not seek for elegant forms to draw, but he 
drew all forms with an elegance of hand which seemed to be 
something apart from themselves. Who ever put in an omni- 
bus with a neater—nay, a more charming—turn? All the 
lines were laid with completeness, tact, and grace; and the 
horses were touched in with movement and vitality. Some 
persons may not consider four-wheel cabs and costermongers’ 
barrows worthy of this kind of valuable skill, but every one 
must be agreed that, if they are to be painted at all, they 


should be painted with as much of it as can be lavished upon 
them, for such things drawn dowdily are altogether intolerable. 
Of course, M. de Nittis worked with infinite fidelity from life, 
whether he was painting Paris, or the suburban Seine, or 
Piccadilly through the window of a cab. As a colourist he was 
consummately clever; he seldom chose scenes which allowed 
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of great beauty, but every one will remember with pleasure the 
use he made of oranges in his streets. His country scenes— 
never rustic, but generally passages of w2leggiatura—seemed 

) senerally to be undertaken for the sake of light, for in the all- 
important study of light he was diligent. 


This is not, for the English language, the age of epigram. 
There was indeed a time, somewhere about the period of 
Herrick, when the national speech had in itself a turn, a point, 
a kind of innocent wit, which made simple things sound well. 
But our modern English is too picturesque, as well as too worn, : 
to be epigrammatic at little cost, and epigrams written in it | 
must be epigrams in matter. Mr. William Watson, in his little 
" volume (“Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature’’) has here and 

there fulfilled modern conditions admirably. In other places 
the meaning is rather too meditative, the thought too remote, 
and we have four significant lines, but not precisely what the 
title of the book suggests. Take for instance these: 








‘* Momentous to himself as I to me 
Hath each man been that ever woman bore ; 
Once, in a lightning flash of sympathy, 
I felt this truth an instant, and no more.” 


It is doubtless part of the mental experience of us all that a 
common and undisputed truth reveals itself thus for a moment 
| to our power of realization, in a manner which no after effort 
of will or memory, nor the absolute consent of the understand- 
t ing, can bring back to the feeling. And poetry does well to t 
record that which is at once so common and so penetrating. | 
But these four true and strong lines are hardly epigrammatic. i 
The following clever sot on “ The Course of Music,” addressed. ' 
“to certain contemporary musicians,” is far more so: | | 
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“ Through Formalism her feet progress— 
Reach Form,—yet still would onward press. 
There bid her tarry! ’Tis, I guess, 
‘ But few steps more to Formlessness.” 


And there is all the requisite point and turn also in this: 


“¢ How weak are words—to carry thoughts like mine ! 
Saith each dull dangler round the much-bored Nine. 
Yet words sufficed for Shakspere’s suit when he 
Woo'd Time, and won instead Eternity,” 


But then again we get something more suggestive and medita- 
tive than befits the completeness and sufficiency of epigram in 
these verses : 
“The statue—Buonarroti said—doth wait, 
Thralled in the block, for me to emancipate. 


The poem—saith the poet—wanders free 
Till I betray it to captivity.” 


We had marked these as among the best quatrains in a volume 
full of good things. 


Modern education has been spiritual, and is just now generally 
more or less intellectual ; will it ever take up the antique idea 
and deal once more with physical conditions? The sight of an 
English crowd forces the question inevitably ; and never have 
contemporary crowds been so evident, so open, so displayed in 
the unconscious dreariness of their numbers and the innumer- 
able mediocrity of their units, as during these seasons of South 
Kensington exhibitions. The Fisheries and the Healtheries 
have gathered together enormous throngs of people, moderately 
poor and moderately clean-—people who look as though, what- 
ever the state of a country might be, they would always form 
its enormous majority. And the unwelcome comment of the 


observer is that, as a nation, we are in a state of unbeautiful 
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physique. That survival of the unfittest which is one result of 
a considerate civilization, sparing and indeed cherishing the 
| weak in body, has doubtless had its effect. It is hard to 
’ believe that the majority were always so small, so ill-formed, 
and so ill-favoured ; the belief which almost all JEnglishmen 
cherish as to the general national comeliness, must surely 
have some justification in tradition at least. And if there has 
indeed been such a degeneracy—if the Old London Street of 
| the Health Exhibition is crowded by citizens with ungainlier 
‘ figures, hollower chests, more ill-coloured faces, poorer hair, and 
more ignoble eyes, than belonged to the dwellers in the 
genuine Old London, then it is time that physical education 
should come to the rescue, balancing the enfeebling influences 
of that survival of the unfittest which we are all glad to accept 
as a condition of our gentle modern days. Perhaps we shall 
not succeed in adopting that simple admiration for physical 
strength and beauty which gives those gifts a kind of spiritual 
significance by connecting them with the favour of heaven, 
and which has generally been found in young nations. But 
we may yet retrieve what we have lost in physique ; and if 
the study of Heredity is to be the study of the coming day, 
it should help us to that end. 





The dreary conclusion to which we are forced by the dull 

Kensington crowds as to the tradition of national beauty is no 

doubt helped by the almost unprecedented badness of the 

feminine dress of 1884. A year or two ago the dress of even 

r the ill-fitted and ill-equipped majority had a certain grace and 
propriety of form, a length of line and a fair proportion. 

| Among the well-clad that dress was exquisite, and it was 
! tolerable among the ill-clad. But just now we have before us 
a fashion of clothes (due to that bad French example which 
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we have again begun to follow badly) which achieves nothing 
better than smartness in that happy minority, and sinks to the 
profoundest vulgarism in the luckless majority. Honest mate- 
rial and dignified form would do much to redeem the national 
looks—but it would not do all. 


Illusions. 


HEN that great spy, the sun, has hid his head, 
The little stars from out night’s curtain peep, 
sind some turn pale, and some, like Mars, grow red, 
Because they see upon the mighty deep 
Their faces mirrored ; but believe, instead, 
That sister stars long watches for them keep. 


So every star that twinkles in the skies 

Looks down upon his shadow on the sea, 
And, ’mid the gleaming of responsive eyes, 

He throbs the livelong night with bridal glee. 
I also thus have worshipped fantasies, 

And in that worship found felicity. 


FRANCIS PHILLIMORE, 
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(Mr. Barraud’s Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, so that no stairs have to be ascended to reach 
the largest and best fitted studio in Europe. ] 


Carte-de-Visites, 15s. per doz. Cabinets, 25s. per doz. 
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LIFE ; 


By KATHERINE 


IN KENT. By Frank ABELL. 
BOGEYS OF PROVINCIALLIFE: Hossigs, 





By Mrs. Mueyne.v. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 





COURAGE, By the CARDINAL ARCH- 
BISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. _ Illustrated 
by Mrs. BUTLER. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By ALICE 
MEYNELL. 

A SOCIAL SURVEY, by Str WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG. With Comments by the 
Rev. R. F. CLARKE. 

RUSSIAN SCANDAL: a Novelette. By 

AMES SAVILE, 
A BOY'S CLUB. By JAMES BRITTEN. 
REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. With an Etched Portrait 
of Sir John Lubbock. By M. DAMMAN, 

MASTER AND MAN: A Possible Solu- 
tion of the Labour Riddle. By ALICE 
CORKRAN. 

WHITE BUTTERFLIES. By U. ASH- 
WORTH TAYLOR. 


THE ABBOT’S GOLD: A Legend of 
Furness. By HUBERT HALL. 


A TALK ABOUT COOKERY IN THE 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. By Mrs. 
COWDEN CLARKE, 


MIEMORIES IN MUSIC. By WILFRID 
WARD. 


SONNET. By JOHN OLDCASTLE. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. By A LADY 
WHO LIVED IN IT, 


REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE QUEEN. By 
JOHN OLDCASTLE. With a Portrait of 
the Princess ALICE: drawn by ADRIAN 
STOKES. 


MUSIC IN THE EAST END. By Lady 
COLIN CAMPBELL, 


A QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. By Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 


A ee SECRET. By ANDREW 
uANG. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. By J. G.Cox. 


A POET’S SONNET. By ALICE 
MEYNELL. 


A PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. By Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 





REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE AND 
FAITH. By JOHN OLDCASTLE. With 
a Portrait of Major-General GORDON. 


CONSISTENCY. By the CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

ST. GEORGE FOR SHEFFIELD! By 
BERNARD WHELAN. 

A JAUNT WITH JUSTICE. By a 
JUDGE’S MARSHAL. 

AT THE ROYAL VIC. By E. N, PAGET. 

SCIENCE AND SIMPLICITY! A Story 
from the Paris Hospitals. By M. NADAR, 


THE SOCIAL DISTRESS. By W. 
ROBERTS. 

REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 

CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By W. 
J. Lortie. With an Etching, by TRIs- 
TRAM ELLIS. 

POETESSES. By ALICE MEYNELL. 

AMATEUR ART AT HOME: A Plea 


for Familiar Beauty. By JOHN Lry- 
LAND. 


THE DOCTOR'S GUEST: a Novelette. 
By ALICE CORKRAN., 

HAND LORE. By E. M. LYNCH. 

A SYMPHONY OF SONNETS. — By 
Mrs. PFEIFFER. 

REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 

LORD HOWARD OF GLOSSOP. By 
EDWIN DE LISLE. With a Portrait. 

AMONG THE TOMBS. By Rev. J. F. 
CORNISH. 

CAT AND DOG. By WALTER HERRIES 
POLLOCK. 

A DEVONSHIRE RELIC. By Sr. 
GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 


THE DEMON OF THE PIT. By Rev. 
F. LANGBRIDGE. 


A BACHELOR'S SOLACE. By F., 
WYVILLE HOME. 


THE EARLY MEDICUS. By HuBERT 
HALL, 


REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 
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Of the Series of Essays by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, four have already appeared, 
namely: “Courace,” “ConstsTENcy,” ‘“ Honour,” and 
“Gossir ;’ and they will be followed by Papers from the 


same pen on “Vanity,” “SELFISHNESS,” “ POPULARITY,’ 


) 


“PripE’ and “THe Fourtu EStTAte.” 
Among other Contributors to ‘‘ Merry England” are: 


GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A. 
Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 
CoLoneL W. F. BuTLer. 
Mrs. VERNON BLACKBURN. 
R. D. BLACKMORE. 

JAmeEs BRITTEN. 

Lapy CoLin CAMPBELL. 
Rev. R. F. CLarke. 

Miss ALIcE CorKRAN. 
Joun GrorGE Cox. 

ALAN S. CoLt. 

Rev. J. F. Cornisu. 
Hucu CoLemMan Davipson. 
AUBREY DE VERE, 

EpwIN DE LISLE. 

Joun Dennis. 

RicHArD Dow LIN. 
TRISTRAM ELLIS. 

Hupert Hatt. 

Mrs. HAweEIs. 

W. H. Hupson. 

SPENCER HOLLAND. 
PROFESSOR KERR. 

R. B. S. KNowLEs. 





Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. 
ANDREW LANG. 

W. J. Lorrie. 

Mrs. Lorrie. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

A. H. Louts. 

E. M. Lyncu. 

Joun LeyLanp. 

St. GEorGE Mivart, F.R.S. 
Mrs. MEYNELL. 

Miss Rosa MuLifoLuAND. 
James AsucrortT NoBLe. 
JOHN OLDCASTLE., 

C. KEGAN PAUL. 

Miss E. N. PaceEt. 
FRANCIS PHILLIMORE. 

Mrs. PFEIFFER. 

WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
Miss U.AsnwortnH TAYLor. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Miss KATHERINE TYNAN. 
WItFrip Warp. 

BERNARD WHELAN. 
Powno.Lu WILLIAMS. 





WITH NUMEROUS ETCHINGS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., MRS. BUTLER, TRISTRA M 
ELLIS, AND ADRIAN STOKES. 
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St. Anselm's Society 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF GOOD BOOKS, 


' FOUNDED A.D. 1860, 


With the Sanction and Blessing of the Holy See, and under the Patronage of 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER AND 
THE ENGLISH HIERARCHY. 





President: THE LORD PETRE. 


Vice-Presidents: THE LORD GERARD, THE LORD HERRIES. 


Council :—Rev. G. AKERS; W. A. BLOouNT, Esq. ; GEORGE BLOUNT, Esq. ; JAMES 
BRITTEN, Esq.; Rev. Father CLARKE, S.J.; Rev. Dr. GRAHAM; Rev, A, B. 
GurRpDoN; Rev. E. ENGLISH; STUART KNILL, Esq.; W. H. LYALL, Esq. ; 
Rev. S. MCDANIEL;. W. MEYNELL, Esq.; A. NEWDIGATE, Esq.; ORBY 
SHIPLEY, Esq.; Hon. and Right Rev. G. TALBOT; E, H. THOMPSON, Esq. ; 
F, WEGG-PROSSER, Esq. . 


Hon, Secretary: CANON WENHAM, | 
Society’s Depository: 
5, AGAR STREET (CLOSE TO: THE STRAND AT CHARING CROSS). 
MR. J. A.. FAGAN, Manager. 





The object of the Society is to bring before all concerned in Education the great 
mischief that is being done by cheap bad literature, both to the faith and morals of 
our people. : 

But the evil consequences of unrestrained and indiscriminate reading cannot be 
checked effectually unless the taste is formed and the conscience educated through an 
intelligent knowledge of good literature. 

The Office of this Society is therefore to assist all who are concerned in the welfare 
of the poor, and still more the education of the young, by supplying information 
vespecting pure literature of all kinds suitable to the wants of different classes of readers. 

It supplies Lists of Selected Books suitable for— , 

1. Prizes in Colleges, Convents, and Elementary Schools. 

2. Libraries in Higher and Convent Schools, Mission Libraries, and for Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

3. Spiritual Reading and Religious Instruction. 

It does not propose an exclusive use of Catholic Books, or to leave young people in 
an ignorance of the current or standard literature of the day; since, even if this were 
desirable, it could not be maintained. But it proposes, by making a Selection, to give 
them an acquaintance with the best Books of each kind, teaching them to walk alone and 
take care of themselves, to be well informed and intelligent in literary knowledge, but 
still more in religious knowledge. 

The Lists have no authority, but the books have been selected by a variety of persons 
competent to judge, and whose judgment must command respect. The Lists, however, 
are open to revision, correction, and enlargement. 

Specimens of the Selected Books will be kept at the Depository, and the Books will 
be supplied if desired, but the Society has no interest in the sale of any particular Book. 





_ Subscriptions are urgently needed for defraying the first expenses 
of the Depository, for printing the Classified Lists, as well as for 
enabling the Society to make Grants of Books to various Institutions, 
such as Workhouses .and Hospitals, and to Poor Missions, from which 
s€veral applications have been received. 


Subscriptions are received at the Depository, or may be sent to the 
ro or paid in to the London and County Bank, Richmond 
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SAVE HALF THE COST BY PURCHASING 


“HOLBROOK? S. 


Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen. London Offices—165, Gresham House, E. aoe : 


NO. 64, CORNHILL., 
PERILS. ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! e 


THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compan 4 


INSURES AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS “OF ALL KINDS, ON LAND OR WATER, 


AND HAS 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, THE LARGEST INCOME, 


AND PAYS YEARLY ae 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION a 
OF ANY ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. a? 


Chairman - - HARVEY M. FARQUHAR, E 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WEST END OFFICE— : 
$8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS 


OR AT THE 


Head Office—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 4 
_ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | 4 


BALLANTYNE PRESS, CHANDOS STREET. 































